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UP ABOVE. 


Down below, the wild November whistling 
Through the beech’s dome of burning red, 

And the Autumn sprinkling penitential 
Dust and ashes on the chestnut’s head, 


Down below, a pall of airy purple, 
Darkly hanging from the mountain-side, 
And the sunset from his eyebrow staring 


O’er the long roll of the leaden tide. 


Up above, the tree with leaf unfading 
By the everlasting river’s brink, 

And the sea of glass beyond whose margin 
Never yet the sun was known to sink. 


Down below, the white wings of the sea-bird 
Dashed across the furrows, dark with mould, 

Flitting, like the memories of our childhood, 
Through the trees, now waxen pale and old. 


Down below, imaginations quivering 
Through our human spirits like the wind, 
Thoughts that toss, like leaves about the wood- 
land, 
Hope, like sea-birds, flashed across the mind. 


Up above, the host no man can number, 
In white robes, a palm in every hand, 

Each some work sublime forever working 
In the spacious tracts of that great land. 


Up above, the thoughts that know not anguish, 
Tender care, sweet love for us below, 

Noble pity, free from anxious terror, 
Larger love, without a touch of woe. 


Down below, a sad, mysterious music, 

Wailing through the woods and on the shore, 
Burdened with a grand majestic secret 

That keeps sweeping from us evermore, 


Up above, a music that entwineth 
With eternal threads of golden sound 
The great poem of this strange existence, 
All whose wondrous meaning hath been found. 


Down below, the church, to whose poor window 
Glory by the autumnal trees is lent, 

And a knot of worshippers in mourning, 
Missing some one at the sacrament. 


Up above, the burst of hallelujah, 
And (without the sacramental mist 
Wrapped around us like a sunlit halo), 
The great vision of the face of Christ. 


Down below, cold sunlight on the tombstones, 
And the green wet turf with faded flowers, 
Winter-roses, once like young hopes burning, 
Now beneath the ivy dripped with showers. 


And the new-made grave within the churchyard, 
And the white cap on that young face pale, 
And the watcher, ever as it dusketh, 
Racking to and fro with that long wail. 


Up above, a crowned and happy ‘spirit 
Like an infant in the eternal years, 








UP ABOVE.—WRECK OF THE ‘‘ ORPHEUS.”’ 
; Who shall grow in love and light forever, 


Ordered in his place among his peers, 


Oh, the sobbing of the winds of autumn ! 
Oh, the sunset streak of stormy gold ! 

Oh, the poor heart, thinking in the churchyard 
Night is coming, and the grave is cold ! 


Oh, the pale and plashed and sodden roses ! 
Oh, the desolate heart, that grave above ! 

Oh, the white cap, shaking as it darkens 
Round that shrine of memory and love ! 


Oh, the rest forever and the rapture ! 
Oh, the hand that wipes the tears away ! 
Oh, the golden homes beyond the sunset, 
And the hope that watches o’er the clay ! 
—Dublin University Magazine, 


THE WRECK OF THE “ORPHEUS.” 


Aut day, amid the masts and shrouds, 
They hung above the wave ; 

The sky o’erhead was dark with clouds, 
And dark beneath, their grave. 

The water leaped against its prey, 
Breaking with heavy crash, 

And when some slack’ning hands gave way 
They fell with dull, low splash. 


Captain and men ne’er thought to swerve ; 
The boats went to and fro ; 

With cheery face and tranquil nerve, 
Each saw his brother go. 

Each saw his brother go, and knew, 
As night came swiftly on, 

That less and less his own chance grew— 
Night fell, and hope was gone. 


The saved stood on the steamer’s deck, 
Straining their eyes to see 

Their comrades clinging to the wreck 
Upon that surging sea. 

And still they gazed into the dark, 
Till on their startled ears, 

There came from that swift-sinking bark 
A sound of gallant cheers. 


Again, and yet again it rose ; 
Then silence round them fell— 
Silence of death, and each man knows 
It was a last farewell. 
No cry of anguish, no wild shriek 
Of men in agony— 
No dropping down of watchers weak, 
Weary and glad to die ; 


But death met with three British cheers— 
Cheers of immortal fame ; 

For us the choking, blinding tears— 
For them a glorious name. 

O England, while thy sailor-host 
Can live and die like these, 

Be thy broad lands or won or lost, 
Thou’rt mistress of the seas ! 

—Chambers’s Journal. 











Ss. GEORGE, THE PATRON. SAINT OF ENGLAND. 


From The Christian Remembrancer. 
Transactions ' of the Royal Society of Litera- 
ture. Second Series. Vol. VII. Part I. 

THERE was once a time when the battle- 
ery, ‘‘S. George for merrie England!” 
roused up the soldier’s courage, in somewhat 
a like manner that Nelson’s famous signal 
stimulated the British sailor to fight for the 
honor and glory of hiscountry. ‘Though that 
war-cry is no longer heard, still there waves 
over England’s army the blood-red cross of 8. 
George, and still her noblest sons deem it 
the highest honor to be enrolled among the 
knights of S. George ; still does the garter, 
with its quaint legend, ‘‘ Honi soit qui mal y 
pense,”’ surround the royal arms of our mon- 
arch ; and still does S. George’s Chapel, at 
Windsor, recall the mighty memories of past 
glory, and proclaim that yet, amid the change 
of opinion, the revolutions of government, 
the march of intellect, 8. George remains our 

_ patron saint, and holds his honored place in 
the mightiest empire of the world. Still is 
the Chapter of that noble order held on S§. 
George’s Day (Ap. 23) in S. George’s Chapel, 
with all its ancient ceremonies; still is the 
Bishop of Winchester Prelate of the order, 
the Bishop of Oxford * Chancellor, and the 
Dean of Windsor Dean, and the Heir of Eng- 
land has just been married in S. George’s 
Chapel, habited in the robes of a Knight of 
the Garter. Still have we 162 of the old 
parish churches dedicated to his memory, and 
many also in later times—two to SS. Mary 
and George, one toSS. George and Laurence, 
one to SS. George and Edmund. 

No doubt much of this is owing to that 
strong conservative spirit, which so charac- 
terizes our countrymen, which induces them 
to keep up ancient customs and ancient tra- 
ditions, not always because they are good and 
useful, but because they are old and belong 
to their forefathers—a disposition which often 
makes them cling to abuses, and unreason- 
ingly oppose real improvement. 

It is not to be expected that, amid the 
changes and revolutions that took place in the 
sixteenth century—when almost everything 
that was old and venerable was called in 
question, and what was not in the Bible was 
denounced as superstitious, and men con- 
founded the lawful use of a thing with its 

* The Bishop of Salisbury was ez officio Chancel- 


lor: but in the recent redistribution of dioceses, 
Berkshire was transferred from Salisbury to Oxford. 
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abuse—that S. George’s claim to be the 
patron saint of England should pass unchal- 
lenged. The first that attempted to cast a 
slur on the memory uf 8. George was that 
learned, but highly prejudiced, pope of the 
Reformed community of Geneva, John Cal- 
vin. He says, ‘ Nil eos Christo reliquum 
facere qui pro nihilo ducunt ejus intercessio- 
nem, nisi accedant Georgius aut Hippolitus, 
aut similes larves.’’* Calvin was followed 
by Dr. Reynolds, in his work, ‘* De Idolatria 
Ecclesia Romane,”’ in which—unable to get 
over the fact that S. George is spoken of by 
80 many ancient writers as a real person, yet 
unwilling to lose the opportunity of a blow 
at the Roman Church—he contents himeelf 
by asserting that the S. George honored by 
the Medizeval Church, made the patron saint 
of England, was that Arian Bishop set up by 
the heretical faction at Alexandria to sup- 
plant S. Athanasius—an assertion equally 
dishonorable both to the memory of 8. George, 
and to the English empire, with the more 
sweeping statement of Calvin, that he was a 
nonentity. ‘These slanders, cast upon our 
patron saint, roused up the learned Dr. Hey- 
lyn to investigate the true history of 8. 
George; which he did with his usual dili- 
gence and accuracy: his ‘ Historie of that 
most famous Saint and Soldier of Christ 
Jesus, 8S. George of Cappadocia; asserted 
from the Fictions of the Middle Ages of the 
Church, and oppositivn of the present, passed 
through two editions ; the second, published 
in 1633, was dedicated to King Charles I., 
and contains an appendix on the ‘‘ Order of 
S. George, called the Garter.”” This work 
amply fulfils its promise, and ought to have 


* Cal. Instit. lib. iii. cap. xx. § 27. The word 
“larva” has given rise to some dispute: in the 
translation by Norton (1585) it is rendered “ vi- 
sors.” Heylyn gives “counterfeits.” The word 
seems to be derived from the old Etruscan word 
“Tar,” or “Lars,” king or chief; from whence 
came “ Lares,” the presiding genii of a household or 
family. These were, apparently, the ghosts of the 
founders of the family, or some renowned ancestor 
whom the family deified. Thus ‘“ Lavati” were 
men possessed by demons. Festus describes them as 
“‘furioso, et mente moti, quasi larvis exterriti.” 
Plautus, (Captiv. act iii. sc. iv. v. 65.) “Jam de- 
liramenta loquitur; larve simulant virum.” Am- 
phit. act ii. sc. ii, v. 144, “‘Larvarum pleni.” 
From this it appears that a “larva” is the ghost of 
some one departed, and supposed to possess some one 
living: a belief existing to this day among certain 
magicians (Aissoua) in North Africa, who, after 
certain incantations, imagine themselves to be pos- 
sessed by the spirit of a deceased marabout. 
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set the question at rest forever ; but errors, 
like weeds, grow again after being plucked 
up; for we find Dr. John Pettingal, in a 
work ‘On the Original of the Equestrian 
Figure of S. George, and of the Ga 
published in 1753, and dedicated to George 
IL., saying, ‘‘ Whether our S. George wasan 
Arian, or whether he was a real person or 
not, is a matter not settled among the 
learned.’’ He, in turn, was answered by 
Dr. Samuel Pegge, in 1777, who read a paper 
before the Society of Antiquarians, proving 
that S. George was not a fictitious character : 
in it he also points out the entire hollowness 
of the ingenious conjecture of Mr. Byrom, 
that ‘* George ’’ is a mistake for ‘ Gregory ”’ 
the Great, whose claim to be the patron saint 
of England he supports; while, incidentally, 
he repeats the old assertion that George the 
Arian is our 8. George the Martyr.* It is, 
however, owing to a passage in Gibbon that 
the mistake of the identity of S. George is 
most widely spread and most firmly rooted. 
That writer, after giving a short account of 
George the Arian, his infamous life, and 
bleody end, could not refrain from giving a 
back-handed stroke to the Church—though 
he had Heylyn’s work and that of the Bol- 
landists’ before his eyes, for he refers to them 
in a note: he says, ‘* The odious stranger, 
disguising every circumstance of time and 
place, assumed the mask of a martyr, a saint, 
and a Christian hero; and the infamous 
George of Cappadocia has been transformed 
into the renowned S. George of England, the 
patron of arms, of chivalry, and of the gar- 
ter.”’¢ Thisis not the only instance in which 
oft-repeated slander has borne down an oft- 
repeated truth. 

Tt is not to be doubted that the legendary 
history of 8. George, his famous combat with 
the dragon, and all the quaint stories of the 
“Champion of England,’’ have had some- 
thing to do with the disrepute into which the 
saint has fallen; nor can we wonder that 
any one acquainted only with it should sus- 
pect that he was a mere myth, a Jarva. It 
will, for many reasons, be most convenient to 
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romance which once delighted our forefathers ; 
in which consistency, probability, nay, pos 
sibility, were utterly ignored; chronology, 
geography, completely set at defiance. Shak- 


’ | speare has been laughed at for describing a 


shipwreck on the deserts of Bohemia; but 
this is a mere /apsus to the utter contempt of 
all history and topography displayed in this 
famous legend. Thus, while we havea blaek 
king of. Morocco, whose dominions bordered 
on Egypt, we have a Jewish king at Jerusa- 
lem, a Mohammedan soldan of Persia a 
Christian emperor at Constantinople, and a 
Pagan king of Thracia! Of course, the ut- 
most liberty is given to giants, dragons, wiz- 
ards, and necromancers: the whole appara- 
tus of the improbable is set in motion to show 
off the glory and prowess of the Christian 
knights. An accomplished critic might, no 
doubt, find unger all this a deep and beauti- 
ful moral, just as the Franciscan Walleys did, 
when he wrote a moral and theological expo- 
sition of the Metamorphoses of Ovid. It is, 
however, evident that the writer, or writers, 
of the ‘‘ Seven Champions ”’ had no such in- 
tention: they wrote for the amusement of 
their readers. 

The legend begins by relating the birth and 
parentage of the hero : first telling us the ori- 
gin of the British nation—following the nar- 
rative of Geoffry of Monmouth, who, more 
anxious for the glory of his country than for 
truth, would induce his readers to derive 
their origin, as Virgil did the Roman, from 
the ruins of the Trojan race. ‘The noble 
and adventurous Brute, fourth in descent 
from /Eneas, first conquered the island of 
Britain, then inhabited with monsters, giants, 
and a kind of wild people, without any form 
of government.””? The monarchy of Britain 
being established, and civilization introduced 
by the “noble Brute,”’ our hero was born. 
Of course, prodigies attended his birth. His 
mother, the Countess of Coventry, wife of 
the Lord High Steward of England, dreamed 
that she had conceived a dragon, which should 
cause her death. Her lord, disturbed at her 
dream, went to consult the enchantress Kalyb, 


take the legendary history first, and show how | who informed him that the son to be born 
would be a champion bold, of mighty deeds. 
| Before his return the dream was fulfilled — 
‘the mother died in giving birth to a child, 
on whose breast was found the image of a 
dragon, on his left knee a golden gar ter, and 
| on his right hand a blood-red cross. Soon 


it arose, and then investigate the true. 
In the ‘* Seven Champions of Christendom’’ | 
we have a curious specimen of the style of | 


* On the Patron of England, in a Letter to Lord ! 
Willoughby, President of the Antiquarian Society. | 
—Byrom’'s Poems, vol. i. p. 100, ed. 1772. 

¢t Gibbon’s Hist. Decline and Fall, ¢. xxiii. 
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after Kalyb contrived to steal him, and keep 
him in captivity till he was grown up. Then 
having deceived the enchantress, and got pos- 
session of her silver wand, he imprisoned her 
in a rock, set at liberty the six other cham- 
pions of Christendom, and, encased in magic 
armor, girt with a magic sword, he sallies 
forth to seck adventures. Coming to the land 
of Egypt, he delivers the beauteows Sabra, 
daughter of the King of Egypt, from the 
dragon, which he kills after a terrible encoun- 
ter. Weneed not follow the romance fur- 
ther. Heylyn conjectures, with all proba- 
bility, that the slaughter of the dragon, and 
the deliverance of Sabra, is taken from the 
story of Perseus and Andromeda, as described 
by Ovid, Met. lib. iv. 16. 

The legend, in some form, is as old at least 
as the thirteenth century, when it was 
brought into something of its present state 
by the well-known De Voragine, the author 
- of the ‘Golden Legend.” From him it 
seems to have crept into the service-books of 
the Church; for in the ** Hore B. Maria, 
secundum usum Sarum,’’ we have the fol- 
lowing hymn, appointed to be sung on 8. 
George’s Day :— 

‘“*O Georgi Martyr inclyte 
Te decet laus et gloria, 
Predotatum militia ; 

Per quem puella regia, 
Existens in tristitia, 
Coram Dracone pessimo, 
Salvata est. Ex animo 
Te rogamus corde intimo, 
Ut cunctis cum fidelibus 
Coeli jungamur civibus, 
Nostris ablatis sordibus : 
Et simul cum lestitia . 
Tecum simus in gloria ; 
Nostraque reddant labia 

Laudes Christo cum gratia, 

Cui sit honos in secula.’? 


On the reformation of the Missals and Bre- 
viaries by Pope Clement VII., the story of 
the dragon was expunged, while the name of 
§. George was left as one of those ** qui cum 
Christo regnant.”’ In the missal, the introit 
is from Ps. lxiii. The Collect, « Deus, qui 
nos beati Georgii martyris tui meritis et in- 
tercessione letificas; concede plopitius ut, 
qui tua per cum beneficia poscimus, dono 
tuse gratia consequamur. Per.’’? The Epis- 
tle, 2 Tim. ii. 8-11, and iii. 10-13. The 
Gospel, S. John xv. 1-8. 

The legend arose, perhaps, from a misun- 
derstanding of an encomium or anniversary 
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oration, made in memory of S. George, given 
by Metaphrastes, which concludes thus: 
‘* Licebat igitur videre astutissimum Draco- 
nem, adversus carnem et sanguinem gloriari 
solitum, elatumque, et, sese efferentem, a 
juvene uno illusum, et ita dispectum atque 
confusum, ut quid ageret non haberet.’’ 
Another writer, summing up the acts of 8S. 
George, says: ‘*Secundo quod Draconem 
vicit qui significat Diabolum ; ’’ and Hospin- 
ian, relating the sufferings of the Martyr, 
affirms distinctly that his constancy was the 
occasion of the creation of the legend by Vo- 
ine. 

Such is, briefly, as far as we can trace it, 
the origin of the legend. That it should 
soon become popular among people who 
really believed in the existence of dragons 
and monsters of that sort, we can easily im- 
agine; how it became so much so in Eng- 
land, we shall show presently. Once estab- 
lished as the patron saint of England, it 
would naturally happen that every kind of 
embellishment would follow, and, like Vir- 
gil’s Fama, ‘‘ Viresque acquirit cando.”? Our 
great poet Spenser was not slow to avail him- 
self of the popular belief, and, in his beauti- 
ful allegory of the ‘‘ Faerie Queene, intro- 
duced 8. George as Una’s knight. Arrived 
at the ‘* Hill of Holinesse,” the aged hermit, 
whose name was ‘* Heavenly Contemplation,”’ 
discloses to him his birth :— 


** For well I wote thou springst from ancient race 

Of Saxon kinges, that have with mightie hand, 
And many bloody battailes fought in place, 

High reard their royall throne in Britaine land, 

And vanquisht them, unable to withstand : 
From thence a Faery thee unweeting reft, 

There as thou slepst in tender swadling bind, 
And her base Elfin brood there for thee left : 
Such, men do chaungelings call, so chaunged by 

Faeries theft. 
Thence she thee brought into this Faery Lond, 
And in an heaped furrow did thee hyde ; 
When thee a ploughman all unweeting fond, 
As he his toylesome teme that way did guyde, 
And brought thee up in ploughman’s state to 
byde 
Whereof Georgos he thee gave to name ; 
Till prickt with courage, and thy forces pryde, 
To Faery Court thou cam’st to seck for fame, 
And prove thy puissant armes, as seems thee 
best became. ”’ 


Then follows the history of his combat with 
the dragon, and the consequent delivery of 
Una’s parents from captivity. Next weshave 
his betrothal : the Red-cross Knight becomes 
the pledged husband to true religion, by his 
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conquest of the dragon—his renunciation of 
the devil. Now, before his marriage is con- 
summated, he must go forth, at the command 
of the Faerie Queen, to fight against the world 
and the flesh. 

The legend of the conquest of the dragon is 
of purely Western origin, for it is unknown 
in the East. Though S. George is an East- 
ern saint, and highly honored in the Oriental 
Church, there is nothing known of his en- 
counter with the dragon. This fact supports 
the view we have here taken, that the legend 
is not older than Voragine ; at any rate, sub- 
sequent to the great schism. The Greeks, 
however, have a legend peculiar to themselves. 
It seems that among them 8. George was rep- 
resented as seated on horseback, as early as the 
thirteenth century. For the story goes—it is 
related by Nicephoras Gregoras—that on the 
first Saturday in Lent, when the Church 
commemorated those emperors and patriarchs 
whose names were famous, the grand Logothete 
Theodoros, who was keeping vigil in church, 
was hastily sent for by the Emperor Androni- 
cos, the elder, to interpret a strange omen, 
which had disturbed him and the whole court: 
this was, that a loud noise was heard like the 
neighing of a horse, which, it was discovered, 
proceeded from a picture of S. George on 
horseback ; and when the Logothete predicted 
success and glory to the emperor, Andronicos 
replied that the like phenomenon .was wit- 
nessed when Baldwin, the Latin emperor, 
lost Constantinople. 

We shall now proceed to give some account 
of George the Arian. This man seems to 
have been born in a fuller’s mill at Epipha- 
nia in Cilicia. We first hear of him as pur- 
veyor of provisions for the army at Constan- 
tinople, where he assumed the profession of 
Arianism, the better, doubtless, to secure 
favor with the ruling powers; from hence, 
being found out in certain peculations, he 
was obliged to fly, and take refuge in Cappa- 
docia. He was not, however, deserted by his 
Arian friends, who, finding him well suited 
to carry out their purposes, managed to get 
his former offences condoned by paying a fine 
(or bribe—cdecdusvo: is the word used by 
S. Athanasius, Orat. i. contr. Arian.), and 
had him sent to Alexandria, where, by his 
zeal and energy in forwarding the interests 
of his party, he was chosen bishop, on the 
deposition of S. Athanasius, by the Emperor 
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Constantius ; or, perhaps, it is more. correct 
to say, he succeeded the former Arian bishop, 
Gregory. Here, associating with himself 
Dracontius, Master of the Mint, and the 
Count Diodorus, he tyrannized alike over the 
Catholics and the heathen ; the former by 
torturing them to make them accept the 
Arian Creed, the latter by extorting money. 

S. Athanasius gives us a terrible picture 
of his cruelties towards the Catholics; he 
entered Alexandria in the time of Lent, and 
there threw the sacred virgins into prison, 
and committed to the keeping of the soldiers 
the suffragan bishops. Immediately after 
Whitsuntide, when the Catholics were gath- 
ered to pray in the outer court of the church 
—for they refused to receive the Communion 
in the church at the hands of the Arian 
priests—George sends out Sebastian, a Man- 
ichee, then captain of the guard, to compel 
them by force of arms to receive the myste- 
ries. The veiled virgins, who still remained 
faithful, were stripped of their clothes, and 
beaten in the face: no less than forty men 
were savagely torn in pieces, others were 
banished ; the bodies of the dead kept from 
burial. 

He met with his death, however, at the 
hands of the heathen, who hated him equally 
with the Catholics, for his tyrannies and ex- 
tortions. The occasion was this: the em- 
peror had given him leave to convert the 
Temple of Mithras into a church, and in so 
doing there were found several human bodies 
which had been sacrificed to that idol. These 
being exposed to public view in order to 
throw odium on the heathen worship, they, 
the heathen, fell upon George, and murdered 
him, it happening at that very time that his 
friend the count had just died, the knowledge 
of which fact emboldened the people to rid 
themselves of their oppressor. 

It is necessary to note, that there is very 
considerable confusion in various writers with 
regard to the acts of this George ; sometimes 
he is confounded with his predecessor, Greg- 
ory, sometimes with another George, an Arian 
also, Bishgp of Laodicea. Both of these 


Georges were present at the Council of Se- 
leucia : the confusion is increased by both of 
them being called ‘*‘ George of Cappadocia ” 
—one from being really a native of that 
place, the other from his having come from 
thence to be made Bishop of Alexandria. We 
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shall see, presently, how this similarity of 
name caused the latter to be confounded with 
the true S. George the Martyr. 

Mr. Hogg, in the paper named at the head 
of our article, gives quotations in full from 
the “‘ Chronicon Paschale,’”? Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus—that ‘‘ cool and impartial infidel,”’ 
as Gibbon calls him, and on whose testimony 
he chiefly relied—from 8. Athanasius, S. 
Gregory Nazianzen, 8S. Epiphanius, Theopha- 
nes, and George Cedrenus ; all of them con- 
firming the history we have given above. 
We do not consider it necessary to quote 
them. We shall now proceed with the his- 
tory of the true 8. George, our patron saint 
and martyr. 

S. George the Martyr was a native of 
Lydda, a town in Palestine ; he was born of 
Christian parents, who were apparently, 
people of some importance: when young he 
was taken to Cappadocia, where he passed 

‘the early part of his life—thus giving occa- 
sion to be called a Cappadocian. We next 
find him serving in the army of the Emperor 
Diocletian, at Nicomedia, then the metropolis 

f the Eastern empire. At this place issued 

he famous edict of the emperor, which gave 
rise to what is termed the ninth persecution, 
in which S. George suffered. His body was 
afterwards conveyed to his native town, 
Lydda, and there honorably buried. S. 
George was then a beardless youth, but of 
considerable rank in the army. Heylyn con- 
jectures that S. George is the martyr men- 
tioned by Eusebius (Hist. L. viii. ¢. 5): 
** No sooner was the edict, made against the 
Church, proposed in Nicomedia, but presently 
one of no common rank, but very high ad- 
vanced in fortune and in worldly honors— 
moved with a zeal to God, and a living faith 
—tore it in pieces, when it hanged in the 
open view, as profaneandimpious. And this 
he did, two of the emperors being then in the 
city, viz. Diocletian, which was the first, and 
Galerius Maximinianus, being the fourth in 
rank among them. This was the first who 
was ennobled for his sufferings at that time ; 
on whom, no doubt, there was inflicted what- 
ever punishment might be thought answer- 
able to the fact, which he endured with the 
most quiet and untroubled mind, and so con- 
tinued to the last.””"* This brief narrative 
we believe to be nearly the whole of the au- 
thentic history of our saint. That he was 

* Heylyn, p. 150. 
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early esteemed a saint we find by an inscrip- 
tion mentioned by Mr. Hogg :— 


‘‘In the year 1858, I was fortunately en- 
abled, by a careful examination of the Greck 
inscription (No. 40, Trans. Royal Soe. Lit. 
vol. vi. p. 305) which Mr. Cyril Graham had, 
in the previous summer, copied from a very an- 
cient church—originally a heathen temple— 
at Ezra, in Syria, to determine, most satis- 
factorily, that Saint George had died before 
the year a.p. 346, in which he was expressly 
called a ‘ Holy Martyr,’ Also it is clear that 
this date occurred during the lifetime of the 
other George—the Alexandrian bishop—who 
survived for fifteen years longer, viz., to a.D. 
362; and who then, having expiated his vice, 
and base conduct by assassination, could not, 
under any consideration, be esteemed a mar- 
tyr.’—P. 132. 


We have already given some answer to the 
question, How have these various legends be- 
come connected with the name of S. George? 
The answer we gave is not altogether satis- 
factory ; for besides that of the conquest of 
the dragon, there is also another very curious 
one—that, shortly before his martyrdom, he 
rescued the Empress Alexandra from the 
depths of hell by his prayers. Mr. Hogg 
suggests that, in the confusion of the two 
Georges, when the martyr S. George was 
confounded with the heretic bishop of Alex- 
andria, the names connected with the latter 
were somehow mixed up with the former, 
and, in course of time, changed, and. new 
stories attached to them. 


‘¢ Hence the confusion, whether pra ge 
or erroneously, may have arisen from bot 
Georges being reported to have been from or 
in Cappadocia ; from the stories of the Em- 
prees Alexandra, of the city of Alexandria, 
and from the slaughter of the beast Dragon, 
and of the man Dracontius.”"—P. 134. 


This is not satisfactory : perhaps we shall 
find a better clue if we say something of how 
S. George became the patron saint of Eng- 
land. We take the following history from 
Heylyn, who quotes the ‘Black Book of 
Windsor.”? ‘‘ When King Richard warred 
upon the Turks and Saracens, Cyprus and 
Acre, and was weary of so long delays, the 
seige continuing, and he full of trouble and 
anxiety, on a divine inspiration, by the com- 
ing in apparition of S. George, as he imag- 
ined, it came into his mind to draw upon the 
legs of certain choice knights of his a certain 
garter, or tack of leather, such only as he 
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had then at hand. Whereby, being distin- 
guished, and put in mind of future glory 
promised unto them, in case they won the 
victory, they might be stirred up and provoked 
to perform their service bravely, and fight 
more valiantly.””* We read of other appa- 
ritions of the saint in the earlier crusade un- 
der Godfrey de Bouillon; he was always 
known by his red-cross banner, and accom- 
panied by a host of heavenly warriors. What- 
ever opinions we may have of the nature of 
these apparitions, we can easily see how likely 
it would appear to the minds of the Christian 
soldiers, fighting for the. possession of the 
Holy land, that a soldier-saint should help 
them, especially when they were in the im- 
mediate neighborhood of his burial-place. 
The Hebrew prophet beautifully described 
the wife of Israel, and mother of Benjamin, 
weeping in the tomb, where she had lain for 
centuries, at the cruel slaughter of her pos- 
terity; and the Evangelist as beautifully 
again applies the sacred words to the mar- 
tyred innocents of Bethlehem. In like man- 
ner the Christian warriors would easily im- 
agine—if it were only an imagination—the 
soldier-saint of Palestine, rising from the 
tomb in full panoply, with his attendant 
host, and his red-cross banner, to help those 
who were toiling to redeem the Holy Land 
from the grasp of the infidel. We can read- 
ily see how he would, on the conquest of Je- 
rusalem, and the return of many of the war- 
riors to their homes in the West, be honored 
as the soldiers’ patron saint, and be placed at 
the head of a military order. We can un- 
derstand how he would be invoked in future 
wars with the infidels, and how, to a mind 
like that of the chivalrous King Richard, the 
waking thoughts and prayers would still run 
in the sleeper’s dreams, and devotion and en- 
thusiasm would make real the visionary 
shadow, and turn the vivid impression of his 
imagination into a divine command. 
Incidentally, these histories add their quota 
of evidence to the establishment of the facts 
we have been endeavoring to prove—viz. that 
S. George the patron saint of England, was a 
real person and a real martyr, and that he is 
a wholly different person from George the 
Arian ; for we find that it was universally 


*Not having the original before us, we have 
given the translation as Heylyn gives it, only mod- 
ernizing the spelling ; we leave it to our readers to 
correct the grammar. 
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believed by the Crusaders that his tomb was 
at Lydda ; for after his apparition and assis- 
tance given to the crusading host, Godfrey 
created Lydda into an Episcopal see—a clear 
proof that at that time he was esteemed a 
Catholic saint and martyr. It it worthy of 
notice that the Mohammedans, no less than 
the Christians, honor him even to this day. 
The Greek imperial historian, Kantakuzenos, 
mentions the fact, that there were several 
shrines erected to his memory, at which the 
Mohammedans pay their devotion: the trav- 
eller Burckhardt relates that ‘‘ the Turks pay 
great veneration to 8. George,’’ by who 

he is called ‘‘ El Khouder ; ”’ and Dr. Stanley 
speaks of a Mussulman sepulchral chapel 
(marabout) on the sea-shore, near Sarafend— 
the ancient Sarepta—dedicated to El Khou- 
der, in which “‘ there is no tomb inside, only 
hangings before a recess. This variation 
from the usual type of Mussulman sepulchres 
was, a8 we were told by peasants on the spot, 
because El Khouder is not yet dead ; he flies 
round and round the world, and those chap- 
els are built wherever he has appeared.” * 

It was from the Crusaders, then, that the 
fame of S. George was spread over the West ; 
he became the patron of soldiers, and was 
represented as such, generally, on horseback : 
monkish writers, and lovers of the marvellous 
would quickly embellish his meagre history 
with romantic legends, and attribute to him 
deeds in accordance with their notions of 
what a soldier-saint of the middle ages should 
be. We have already said something of the 
probable origin of the story of his encounter 
with the dragon, but we cannot help adding 
another conjecture, that the popular and ig- 
norant mind may have confounded the repre- 
sentation of S. Michael slaying the dragon— 
drawn, of course, from the Apocalypse—with 
that of S. George, and then invented a story, 
or adapted that of Perseus, from Ovid, to ex- 
plain it. The mistake once made, we can 
easily guess the result; the patron saint of 
England must not be behind other saints in 
mighty deeds and famous renown. 

For it was not only in England that S. 
George was thus honored ; at Constantinople 
and at Moscow he held an important place : in 
1245, on S. George’s Day, Frederick of Aus- 
tria instituted an order of knights, in num- 
ber two hundred ; this was re-established or 
revived by the Emperor Rodolf of Hapsburg, 


* Sinai and Palestine, p. 274. 
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some thirty years after, to protect the fron- 
tiers of his empire against the Turks. In 
England he was honored as a saint long be- 
fore he was constituted the patron: we find 
a monastery of S. George, and a church, at 
Thetford, which seem to have been founded 
in the reign of Knut; a collegiate church 
at Oxford, generally assigned to the reign 
of William the Conqueror; S. George’s, 
Southwark, perhaps even older: the Priory 
of Griesley, in Derbyshire, dedicated to SS. 
Mary and George, in the reign of Henry I. 
Two of these, if not three, were dedicated 
before the first Crusade. §. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor, founded by Edward IIT. in 1348, is 
too closely connected with the Order of the 
Garter to need further notice. Long betore 
this, the fame of the soldier-saint was firmly 
established in England; the Crusade under 
Richard I. was in every way calculated to 
enhance it. 

_ We cannot, however, attribute to King 
Richard either the patronage of S. George for 
England, or the establishment of the Order 
of the Garter, though we think it very likely 
that, when Edward III. chose the garter as 
the emblem of the order, he had in remem- 
brance the story of the apparition at Acre. 
The following history is taken from Thomas of 
Walsingham: At the siege of Calais, in 1249, 
Edward III. moved by some sudden impulse, 
drew his sword, calling out ‘‘ Ha! Saint Ed- 
ward! Ha! Saint George!’? The words and 
the action communicating a like spirit to his 
soldiers, they fell fiereely on the French, rout- 
ing them, and putting two hundred to the 
sword. From that time 8. George was consti- 
tuted the patron saint of England, and the cel- 
ebrated order was instituted in the following 
year. In 1415, by the constitutions of Arch- 
bishop Chicheley, S. George’s Day was made 
a majus duplex, and ordered to be observed 
as Christmas Day, all servile work ceasing ; 
he is there styled tottus militie Anglicane 
spiritualis Patronus. From this time ‘+ By 
S. George! ’’ became the common oath of an 
Englishman ; and actually was the subject 
of a royal enactment in order to consolidate 
the conquest of Ireland. We take the fol- 
lowing from Heylyn exactly as we find it 
there: ‘‘ These things, I say, I will not 
speake of, lest they may give offence to our 
nicer eares ; nor of more honors of this lesser 
ranke or quality, afforded him in England: 
and therefore, though the Sea be very trouble- 
some and unruly, we passe over Saint Georges 
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Channell into Iveland. And here I shall ob- 
serve that oncly, which I find in Master Sel- 
dens Notes on the Poly-Olbion ; as viz., that 
under Henry 8. it was enacted ; ‘that the 
Irish should leave their Cramaboo, and But- 
leraboo, words of unlawfull Patronage: and 
name themselves as under Saint George, and 
the Kings of England.’ A masterie of no 
small moment, considering the untractable 
nature of that people ; and how tenaciouslie 
they adhere to their antient customes.’’ 

S. George being constituted patron saint of 
England, the king proceeded to institute the 
military Order of S. George, now generally 
known as that of the Garter. Froissart 
and the Black Book of Windsor both affirm 
that this Order was intended as a revival of 
King Arthur and the Round Table; in the 
latter we read: ‘* Arthurus arcem illam no- 
bilem [Windsor] inchoavit et Rotundam ibi 
quam vocant Mensam instituit.”” And Du 
Chesne from Froissart, says, ‘‘ Lequel [Wind- 
sor] Artur, le grand Roy des Bretons avoit 
premiérement fondé pour mettre la Table 
Ronde, auirefois si celebre, et renommée par 
toute la terre.’’ These matters, as well as 
the origin of the Garter as the badge of the 
Order, we leave to be discussed by antiqua- 
rians, only adding that the story of the king 
picking up the Countess of Salisbury’s garter 
at a dance, and turning off the laughter of 
bystanders by gallantly fastening it round 
his own knee, with the words, ‘‘ Honi soit 
qui mal y pense,’’ is an after invention, and 
has no foundation in history; yet we must 
confess that it is the only story that accounts 
for the motto. 

S. George’s Day was kept as a red-letter 
day in our Church Calendar till 1545, with 
its proper collect, epistle, and gospel; in 
King Edward VI.’s reign it was altogether 
abrogated; and then the holding of the 
Chapter of the Garter on S. George’s Day 
was nearly gone too, for it was enacted that 
for the future the ‘‘ Feast of the said Order 
should be celebrated on Whitsuneve, Whit- 
sun-day, and Whitsun-Monday, and not on 
S. George’s Day, as before it was.’’ In the 
following year, however, being the first of 
Queen Mary, this enactment was indignantly 
expunged: ‘‘ Omnia ista novitia Statua e 
Statutorum Libro illico eximeret, ac prorsus 
expungeret et deleret, ne ulla unquam eorum. 
memoria apud posteros extaret.”” Sinee which 
ibe 

eorge’s Day is still hono: e 
on it of the Chapter of the Garter. 
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From The Saturday Review. 
THICK SKINS AND THIN. 

Few of the minor elements of character 
make more difference in men’s comfort and 
success in life than differences ‘in the thick- 
ness of their skins. In describing that gen- 
eral impression of our neighbor which de- 
termines in our mind what sort of man he is, 
a prominent place is always assigned to this 
quality; nor could it be otherwise, for it 
makes itself felt at every moment. It is one 
of the elements which, in the animal world, 
establish marked distinctions between one 
animal and another. It establishes, for in- 
stance, a sort of symbolic difference between 
the donkey and the horse ; and a whole world 
of creatures, from the rhinoceros to the pig, 
are able to sympathize with each other on 
the broad ground that they are all pachy- 
derms., 

In the human race, skins of what shop- 
keepers would describe as a medium quality 
are, of course, the commonest ; but in our own 
day, and amongst the educated part of s0- 
ciety, abnormal thinness is far more common 
than abnormal thickness, and it is also more 
easily observed. A man with a very thick 
skin is not usually conscious of his peculiarity, 
and it often takes a long time to find out its 
existence in others. The human pachyderm 
is, in some respects, a fortunate animal, es- 
pecially if he has the good sense to bear his 
honors meekly, and not to suppose, as he is 
sometimes inclined to do, that he is of neces- 
sity the superior of those who are less gifted 
‘by nature. The distinction between thick 
‘skins and thin ones lies in the temperament. 
A thick-skinned man is one in whom it is dif- 
ficult to excite feeling of any sort. A thin- 
#kinned man is sensitive all over, and on 
every occasion. To some extent, the differ- 
ence is one of nature’s making ; but the arti- 
ficial element in it is much larger than people 
usually suppose. The question how far men 
can harden their skins, and to what extent it 
is desirable to do so, is by no means devoid 
of interest. 

We often hear and read of uncontrollable 
feelings, just as people talk loosely about 
uncontrollable impulses; and no doubt, at 
a given moment, it is impossible to like or 
dislike, to suffer or to be indifferent, by rule 
‘andon principle. Ifa broader view is taken, 
this is far from being the case. If people 
qwill only set themselves to try systematically, 
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there is hardly any limit to the degree of 
mental tanning which they may effect. If 
stoicism were a really admirable frame of 
mind, and a possession deliberately desired 
by any particular person, it is one which 
could always be attained by judicious disci- 
pline. A man careful to exaggerate nothing, 
and to proceed by gradual advances, might, 
in fewer years than he would in the first in- 
stance be inclined to suppose, destroy or sub- 
due his original temperament, and make 
himself as hard as if his hardness were a gift 
of nature, and not anacquisition. The steps 
in the process are neither many nor difficult. 
The first is, to repress, as far as may be, ex- 
pressions of feeling—beginning with the 
smaller matters, such as acts of courtesy or 
family affection. To attempt at to early a 
stage to repress the expression of very strong 
feelings might only irritate, and so increase 
them. The expression of strong feeling is, 
however, a thing to which few people have 
frequent occasion to give way. It is not 
every day that a man is very angry, or very 
much in love, or afflicted with a very vio- 
lent toothache; and, by assiduous practice 
amongst the smaller events of life, callous- 
ness as to the greater ones may gradually be 
superinduced. The habit of analysis and 
self-examination has also a great indurative 
effect. If a young woman wished to make 
herself impervious to all feelings, she might, 
whilst cultivating impassiveness on a gradu- 
ally ascending scale, betake herself to the 
study of the works of the minute school of 
female novelists. In this way she might 
gradually get together a sort of hortus siccus 
containing dried specimens of every human 
emotion: in their various combinations and 
permutations. By cultivating a quasi scien- 
tific or rather professional interest in feeling, 
it is possible to place one’s self as it were in 
a sphere separate from and exterior to it, as 
physicians and lawyers do with reference to 
the subject-matter of their respective profes- 
sions. An enthusiast who wrote to the 
papers some time ago about the merits of 
pounded chalk as a specific for burns, de- 
clared that he laid a red-hot poker across two 
of his fingers to see whether the one treated 
with chalk would beat the one handed over 
to the doctors. An enthusiastic conveyancer, 
having inherited a small estate, disposed of it 
by a will so drawn as to raise every doubtful 
point he could think of as to the interpreta- 
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tion of wills. It is obvious that these per- 
sons had cultivated a collateral interest in 
their own persons and property powerful 
enough to overcome the common sentiment 
on the subject. If the same course be taken 
with feeling, with sufficient perseverance and 
intelligence, an analogous result may be ex- 
pected. People may live to regard the play 
of their own and their neighbor’s sentiments 
with mere artistic we ; and this greatly 
blunts their edge, and so diminishes the sen- 
sitiveness of the person. There are means by 
which this process may be rendered quicker 
and more effective. If books of opposite and 
conflicting moral views are studied, and if 

feelings themselves are examined without ref 

erence to their morality, a general sense of 
contempt for the whole subject may be encour- 
aged ; and nothing can be more favorable to 
the diminution of sensibility. If a person 
can once succeed in connecting certain feel- 
ings with ridiculous associations, and in per- 
suading himeelf to entertain a bond fide con- 
tempt for them, he may consider that he has, 
for practical purposes, solved the question of 
providing himself with’a thick skin. Con- 
tempt, it is said, will pierce the shell of the 
tortoise ; but to excite any emotion in a man 
who has drilled himself into habitually feel- 
ing genuine contempt for emotions of that 
class is next to impossible. 

The question of means is, of course, alto- 
gether collateral to the question whether it is 
wise to employ them, and that depends on 
the advantages of thickness of skin. When 
given by nature, either at once or gradually, 
it is in certain ways a considerable advantage ; 
but it hardly ever deserves to be viewed as one 
when it is intentionally cultivated. Its ad- 
vantage is that it isone form of strength. It 
makes its possessor less indisposed than other 
people to do what is generally considered dis- 
agreeable ; but when it is produced by merely 
lowering the general standard of vitality and 
sensibility, it is a form, not of strength, but 
of weakness, for it arises not from disregard 
to unpleasant consequences, but from disre- 
gard to consequences of every kind—from 
general indifference to the pursuits of life. 
The union of bluntness of sensation: with 
great energy of character is by no means a 
common one. The rule is the other way. 
Almost every man who distinguishes himself 
greatly in any of the active walks of life is, 
asa rule,asensitive man. This is especially 


‘ 
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the case in callings which require artistic 
qualities. It is hardly possible, for instance, 
for a thick-skinned man to bea good speaker. 
People who are really unaccustomed to pub- 
lic speaking usually suppose that to be ner- 
vous is a great evil, and that to be perfectly 
free from the feeling—to have, as the phrase 
is, no nerves at all-—is an immense adyan- 
tage. It is certainly possible to have too 
much, but, of the two, the worse fault is to 
have too little ; and it is by no means clear 
that, amongst men who speak often enough 
to get over the strangeness of the feeling, and 
to become accustomed to the sound of their 
own voices, it is not the more common fault, 
A man who is in no degree impressed by the 
fact that a large number of people are listen- 
ing to what he says, has less chance than his 
neighbors of impressing them by what he 
says. Tobe in sympathy with his audience, 
to see what topics they will and will not like, 
and to know when and how to pursue partic- 
ular subjects, are the first qualifications of an 
effective speaker, whatever may be the sphere 
in which his eloquence is to be used; and 
this implies that the speaker must be in some 
ways a sensitive man—at all events, it im- 
plies that he ought not to be wanting in sen- 
sitiveness. It would seem as if something of 
the same sort were required in pursuits which 
have less obvious connection with the emo- 
tions. In one of the most striking passages 
of his almost microscopic description of the 
battle of the Alma, Mr. Kinglake gives an 
account of the way in which the crisis of a 
battle is sometimes marked by a change in the 
feelings of the combatants. The one side feel 
themselves victorious, the others feel them- 
selves beaten, and this not from any particu- 
lar oreassignable reason, but merely by a sort 
of instinctive commentary on the events pass- 
ing before them. Each side, arguing uncon- 
sciously from transient and barely perceptible 
signs, draws the same conclusion as to the 
way in which the balance of victory is hang- 
ing, and the inarticulate inference flushes the 
one and blights the other. A man moulded 
too coarsely to feel either of these impulses 
would, probably, on the whole, lose more 
than he gained for military purposes. 
Though, as a rule, energy runs through 
the whole character, and communicates itself 
to the feelings which lie near the surface as 
well as to other parts of a man’s nature, ex- 
ceptions sometimes occur. A very vigorous 
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man may have blunt feelings. He may have 
@ great appetite for what there is to be had 
in the world, and yet not care much’ if he 
loses or has to go without it. This, however, 
is not a common form of character, and, 
when it does occur, is probably produced by 
some peculiar twist in the circumstances of 
the possessor’s life or education. Suppose, 
for instance, that a very vigorous man has, 
for some cause or other, been snubbed, 
thwarted, and thrown aside for a considera- 
ble time—that he has had to submit to dis- 
appointments and mortifications, and has seen 
inferiors put over his head. Suppose further 
that he has had the good sense not to be dis- 
satisfied with this, but to take it quietly as 
the course of things which under all the cir- 
cumstances of life was naturally to be ex- 
pected ; and suppose, above all, that he is 
considerate as well as energetic, and is given 
to take the measure of what falls in his way 
without noise or exaggeration. The proba- 
bility is that he will find that things neither 
hurt so much nor please so much as the lan- 
guage in common use about them would im- 
ply, and that, so long as the internal fire 
which drives a man on to be doing something 
in the world has some fuel to burn, it does 
not so much matter whatit is. Sucha frame 
of mind and such experience would produce 
a good kind of thick skin—that thickness of 
skin which arises from exercise, and not from 
natural sluggishness and stupidity. It is, 
however, a rare frame of mind, for it implies 
the possession of very dissimilar, if not incon- 
sistent qualities—energy and reflectiveness, 
a turn for active life and a turn for self-exam- 
ination, the gifts which take a man out into 
the world, and those which throw him back 
on himself. Such men are generally bwmor- 
ists of a surly kind, for the perception of the 
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existence and absurdity of sharp contrasts in 
life is the condition, and may almost be called 
the foundation, of humor. 

The nature of the sensitive habit of mind 
receives much illustration from considering 
the way in which it shows itself in diflerent 
classes. Its natural connection with energy 
of character is shown by the degree in which 
it exists among the poor and uneducated. 
Some of the most sensitive people in the 
world are to be found amongst the roughest, 
noisest, and least educated part of tie com- 
munity—the classes which would be picked 
out as specimens of rough vigor. Sailors and 
navvies are as impressible as children, and 
apparently stolid peasants who look like 
blocks of wood to ordinary observers, are 
capable of being worked up to frantic pitches 
of emotion by love, by parental affection, or 
by religious excitement. Whitfield could 
throw farm-laborers or colliers into conval- 
sions by his sermons; and his successors have 
repeated the same exploit periodically, at re- 
vivals and the like. If he addressed a body 
of gentlemen, scepticism and fastidiousness 
apart, he would not find the fuel for such a 
bonfire. An amount of ridicule or satire 
which would hardly ruffle the feelings of an 
educated man perceptibly might drive a carter 
or laborer into a perfect paroxysm of fury. 
Where the elements of character are simple, 
and the problem of understanding character 
has not been confused by an elaborate edu- 
cation, sensibility and strength generally go 
together. A poor man, who is not impres- 
sible and sensitive, is generally a good deal 
of a brute. If on occasion he shows no feel- 
ing, it is not because he has developed a 
hard shell by education, but simply because 
he has no feeling to show. 
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From The London Review. 
THE FOSSIL PREADAMITE. 

Woo has forgotten, or can forget the scene, 
in which Sir Walter Scott describes the min- 
gled fury and confusion of the Laird of 
Monkbarns, when Edie Ochiltree broke in 
upon his lecture on the Kairn of Pinprunes? 
Three sides of the ancient square, had van- 
ished beneath the plow, but traces of the 
fourth were extant. It needed but the sim- 
ple alteration of “ pruinis” into “ Pin- 
prunes,’’ in a line of Claudian, added to the 
discovery of a stone inscribed with a ‘‘ sac- 
rificial vessel,’’ and the letters A.D.L.L., and 
there was proof sufficient to identify the spot 
as the scene of the last fight between Agri- 
cola and the Caledonians. ‘Is not here,’’ 
cries the enthusiastic antiquary, ‘‘ the De- 
cuman gate? And there, but for the ravage 
of the horrid plow, as a learned friend calls 
it, would be the Praetorian gate.”” We have 
often envied the enjoyment of Levell, when 
the rugged Bedes-man came suddenly in sight 
with the unqualified assertion, “ Preetorian 
here, Praetorian there, I mind the bigging 
o’t.”’ The laird’s crest-fallen look must have 
been worth seeing, as the inexorable Edie 
proceeded, step by step, to account for the 
“ sacrificial vessel,’’ the inscription, and the 
ditch. Despite the fury of the laird, he pro- 
nounces on the best authority, viz., his own, 
that ‘‘ about twenty years syne,’’ he, ‘‘ and 
a wheen hallen-shakers ’’ like himself, ‘* and 
the mason lads,”’ ‘‘ and twa or three herds 
maybe, just set to wark, and built this bit 
thing here that ye ca’ the Preetorian.”’ 

Somethipg akin to the exquisite delight of 
Edie Ochiltree, as he unravelled the mystery, 
must, we imagine, be the satisfaction of the 
terrassiers of Abbeville, if it be true that 
they have played a successful trick on M. de 
Perthes, one of the leading Monkbarns of 
theday. M. de Perthes isa celebrated French 
antiquarian, who has joined heartily in the 
crusade against the Biblical narrative, claim- 

ing a far higher antiquity for the human race 
than our commonly received ideas would ac- 
cord to it. Sir Charles Lyell, in his recent 
work on “‘ The Antiquity of Man,”’ while he 
hesitates to accept some of his conclusions as 
to the tens of thousands of years which M. 
de Perthes claims for the formation of certain 
mosses in the valley of the Somme, yet 

offers the French savant as one of the author- 
ities on whom we are to lean in disturbing 
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the received chronology of our race. It 
would appear that some supposed ancient 
flint weapons have been found in the gravel 
beds in the neighborhood of Amiens and Ab- 
beville, and the great desideratum in the eyes 
of all who are looking on this controversy 
with anxiety, has been the discovery of hu- 
man bones in close proximity with the weap- 
ons. Up to the end of last March, however, 
no such human remains had come to light to 
gladden the eyes of the antiquarian, and in- 
contestably to establish his theory. But sud- 
denly at the very close of the month (pity it 
was not on April the first), was the intelli- 
gence conveyed to Paris that the genuine 
remains of a real fossil man had been discov- 
ered. Who cannot picture to himself the 
modern Monkbarns posting on the wings of 
science and excitement to the spot? Arriy- 
ing at the gravel beds, he beheld in deed and 
in truth, some real human bones projecting 
from the cliff. The proof is given. The 
controversy is ended. The bones were seized 
with avidity, and hailed as the veritable un- 
der jaw of a human being, in a fossil state. 
What could be more satisfactory and delight- 
ful, especially as flint hatchets were discoy- 
ered near the same spot, belonging no doubt 
to the venerable Preadamite whose jaw-bone 
had come so conveniently to light? The pre- 
cious relics were conveyed instantly to Paris 
—a molar tooth, which had become disen- 
gaged from the jaw, having, however, fallen 
into the hands of our own learned Dr. Fal- 
coner. He declares, in a long letter to the 
Times—and he has hitherto received no con- 
tradiction—that, on sawing up the molar 
tooth, it was found to be not pre-Adamite, 
but very recent. He asserts, moreover, that 
on comparing the drawings of the jaw-bone 
with others in his own possession, he finds 
that the supposed antiquarian remains may 
be matched from any graveyard in London. 
The flint hatchets are pronounced equally 
spurious, about equal in value, we suppose, 
to the inestimable coins which are manufac- 
tured at Birmingham, and the genuine Wa- 
terloo relics which are produced in unlimited 
quantities according to the demand at Brus- 
sels. In Dr. Falconer’s view of the case, the 
whole discovery is a clever and profitable trick 
of the ¢errassiers or quarrymen of Abbeville, 
‘‘ What is that you say, Edie?” cried Mr. 
Oldbuck. ‘‘ What were youspeakingabout?”’ 





‘‘ About this bit bourock, your honor,’’ an- 
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swered the undaunted Edie; ‘‘I mind the 
bigging o’t.”” ‘* The —— you do! Why, 
you old fool, it was here before you were born, 
and will be here after you are hanged, man.’’ 
‘‘ Hanged or drowned, here or awa, dead or 
alive, [mind the bigging o’t.”’ 

We smile at the foregoing incident, and 
we regard, perhaps, the exposé with satisfac- 
tion. We shall hail it, indeed, with un- 
mingled pleasure, if it tends to inspire scien- 
tific men with a spirit of caution in drawing 
their conclusions. We do not desire for one 
moment to clip the wings of legitimate in- 
quiry, or to ridicule the attempts of the hon- 
est philosopher to arrive at the truth. It is 
our firm belief that religion has nothing to 
fear, and infidelity nothing to hope, from the 
discoveries of science. But we Rites that 
religion has just and deep cause to complain 
of the crude and unsubstantial conclusions at 
which scientific men have arrived from very 
insufficient data. We have had more mem- 
orable instances even than the one before us 
of the hasty inferences of philosophers. Sir 
Charles Lyell has himself, if we are not mis- 
taken, abandoned, in his more recent work, 
some of the conclusions at which he had ar- 
rived in his book on the ‘* Principles of Geol- 
ogy.”” There are those who would bring the 
earlier volume to disprove some of the asser- 
tions of the later, and who would boldly de- 
mand from Sir C. Lyell his present opinion 
of some supposed Egyptian pottery dug out 
of the gravel-beds of Egypt, and who would 
twit him with the Grecian honeysuckle found 
upon these pre-Adamite fragments. Cer- 
tainly, again, we may receive with caution 
and reserve the famous Egyptian chronology 
of Baron Bunsen, when we know that so 
great an authority as the late Sir G. Corne- 
wall Lewis comes forward to break a lance 
with him. With respect to the question 
which is now before us—the antiquity of the 
human race—it is enough for our present pur- 
pose to say, that while we thank Sir C. Lyell 
for his researches, there is abundance of room 
for caution in arriving at a conclusion, and 
that, in the present state of the inquiry, those 
persons cannot be charged with an undue or 
absurd tenacity who decline to loosen their 
hold on the chronology of Scripture. It should 
be remembered that geology is a science 
which is still in its infancy, and that it has 
something absolutely transatlantic in the 
rapidity of its growth. Why should it be 
regarded with distrust and aversion by the 
believer in the Bible? Why, on the other 
hand, should its votaries entertain misgivings 
as to the truth of the Mosaic record? Why 
should Mr. Baden Powell, in his work on 
“The Unity of Worlds,’’ jump to the con- 
clusion that the discrepancies between the 
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Bible and geology are not only irreconcile- 
able, but that there is a ‘‘ palpable contra- 
diction ’’ between the facts o ip oooey and the 
Bible record of creation? Why should we 
not rather believe that, however great those 
discrepancies may a pear, they are not and 
cannot be insuperable? Why not feel as- 
sured that the difficulties must admit of a 
solution? Surely we should start on 80 in- 
teresting an inquiry with a firm conviction 
and belief—not that God’s two records of his 
purposes are irremediably at variance, but 
that the advance of time and the discoveries 
of science will attest that there is and can be 
no inconsistency between the Word and the 
Works of the Almighty. One of these re- 
cords we find inscribed upon the rocks, and 
buried deep in the bowels of the earth. In 
the fossil remains with which the crust of 
the earth is charged, are a thousand evidences 
of the wisdom and omnipotence of the Crea- 
tor. We read that wisdom and omnipotence 
in the prints of animals and herbs impressed 
upon mud and sand, then soft, but which are 
now hardened into stone. But we have a 
second record in the grand old Book which 
even its opponents speak of in such glowing 
terms. Why will not man believe that these 
two records must speak the same language, 
though at present they seem to be in opposi- 
tion? The hand which gave us both records 
was Divine. Both speak truth, and both 
must be truth. Let us not be too hasty in 
our decisions. Let not the philosopher as- 
sault the believer, or the believer revile the 
researches of the cee ae Only, we say 
again, we must demand of the philosopher 
that he does not carry us too fast, or draw 
hasty conclusions which he may be called 
upon to renounce to-morrow from insufficient 
data. ‘‘ Magna est veritas, et praevalebit.” 
Only we must be content to inquire humbly 
and wait patiently. Meanwhile, We cannot 
but express the opinion that something more 
than a few apparent flint weapons and bones 
are required, Pefore the general public can 
be called upon to receive any new opinions as 
to the antiquity of man. t no one assert 
at present, in answer to the demand of Sir 
C. Lyell and others, that the new theory is 
false. But, on the other hand, let no man 
be blamed if he says, ‘‘ Before I give in to 
your views, show me the roads, the camps, 
the amphitheatres, and other massive monu- 
ments which attest the presence of the Ro- 
mans in Great Britain, and of the Jews in 

lastine. Bring forward the tombs, baths, 
pavements, statues, porcelain, arms, coins, 
and household instruments, which must have 
been used by the Preadamites, and which 
must still exist in the districts which they 
inhabited. ‘Till then, I will gladly consider 





all that you can lay before me, but I shall 
suspend my judgment.” 
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From The Saturday Review. 

THE GRADUAL GROWTH OF LIGHT. 

Last week* we attempted to sketch some of 
the reasons which may tend to create an ap- 
prehension lest the intellectual progress of 
Western Europe should not be destined to 
move on without periods of relapse and stag- 
nation. But in so wide and complicated a 
subject, we cannot get much further than 
guesswork. To say that we are on the eve 
of a season of intellectual decay is a paradox, 
and paradoxes are very seldom true. We 
propose, therefore, now to refer briefly to 
some of the causes which may make our 
opinion incline the other way, and may inspire 
a hope, if not a conviction, that the growth 
of our intellectual light is destined to be grad- 
ual and uninterrupted. At thesame time, we 
may observe that it is only when we have 
something like definite reasons to go upon 
that we can pretend to have an opinion one 


way or the other. Many persons would be 


tempted to say that the intellectual energy 
and life of Western Europe can never cease, 
on no better ground than that to contemplate 
its cessation seems unpleasant and strange to 
them. There is a fixed persuasion in the hu- 
man mind that all good things will last for- 
ever, and that all bad things will come to an 
end. Practically, this persuasion is‘ of the 
highest utility, for it keeps up men’s spirits 
under the trials of life ; but, philosophically, 
the world is not a world in which we have 
any reason to suppose that what we wish for 
is sure to happen. 

The first of the considerations that may 
serve in some measure to reassure us is, that 
the real meaning of the religious degeneracy 
that has indisputably come over a portion of 
Europe may be very different from an indica- 
tion of anything like a return of the dark ages. 
The real process that is going on may be one 
of a very salutary and necessary kind. We 
must not look only at England. There is very 
much the same sort of thing taking place in 
France that is taking place here. There, too, 
the Church has taken a start. Priests are 
made much of, full-dressed ecclesiastics adorn 
the streets, and in every town, and almost in 
every village, churches are being repaired, 
restored, or built. But at the same time that 
there are these signs of religious strength, 
there are many signs of religious weakness. 


*Return of the Dark Ages,” Living Age, No. 
993. 








Religion triumphs, but religion is a poorer 


and more babyish thing than it used to be. 


Never was there so much tinsel, so many 
gilded images, such lavish worship of gaudy 
dolls, such corruption of church ceremonies 
by every kind of unmeaning frivolity. - Never, 
again, was there more deference of individu- 
als to the supposed interests of the institutions 
to which they belong, or a stronger feeling for 
a rigid ecclesiastical organization. The par- 
allel with England is obvious, only that our 
religious demonstration takes a slightly dif- 
ferent form, and we have bands of bigoted 
literates and Sunday-school teachers to fear, 
and not gewgaw shrines of the Virgin. But 
at the bottom of both manifestations there is 
the same groundwork. Religion flourishes 
in England and France because Western 
Europe feels the need of religion—the intel- 
lectual need quite as much as the moral need. 
The intellect of man and the whole life of 
man is quite imperfect without religion, and 
Western Europe has for the last thirty years 
been learning this lesson. Through a thou- 
sand avenues—through poetry and historical 
criticism and political speculation, and the 
analysis of character and of the constituent 
elements of the happiness of individuals—the 
persuasion has come into the minds of all but 
a very few that religion must have its per- 
petual place in the thoughts of thinking men, 
and in the wisdom of the wise. The intellect 
of Europe does not any longer consider relig- 
ion as something apart from itself, something 
answering very desirable purposes of a humble 
kind, but theoretically a poor affair and not 
very true. Still, religion is never, in prac- 
tice, the growth of the intellect, or very in- 
timately allied with it. Every great religious 
movement must of necessity be a popular 
one. At the Reformation, men did not think 
of making the intellect free by a religious, 
change. They revolted from abuses, and 
were attracted by new spiritual influences, 
and were guided by that which seemed to 
them the bidding of religious duty, or by 
their own political or social convenience, It 
is also a characteristic of this age, that in 
every department of knowledge the distinc- 
tion between the educated few and the uned- 
ucated many is broken down, and the differ- 
ent classes and races of men are brought, 
nearer to each other. In religion, therefore,, 
there was every reason’ why the movement. 
of the present day should strike down deeply 
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into society. And of course a religious move- 
ment, like every other which is shared by 
large masses, partakes of the character of 
those whom it affects, and is shallow, or ty- 
rannical, or dogmatic, if the bulk of those 
whom it carries with it are still in a back- 
ward stage of intellectual progress. The 
present religious movement may, therefore, 
when regarded with reference to the growth 
of European thought, be a movement des- 
tined to give the religious character to this 
thought which it wanted ; and may owe its 
more unfavorable and lower character, not to 
the end to which it is pointing, but to the cir- 
cumstance that it affects primarily the weak, 
and vain and thoughtless, if these epithets 
are applied by an intellectual and not a spir- 
itual standard. It is scarcely necessary to 
gay that a religious movement has a value of 
its own, with which we have at present noth- 
ing todo. It may be a most excellent thing 
for individuals to be affected by this move- 
ment, and awakened to spiritual life, whether 
they impede the growth of intellectual free- 
dom or not. But, for the moment, we are 
regarding the religious movement now visible 
in Western Europe solely on its intellectual 
side ; and it seems possible that timid bish- 
ops, and ecclesiastical fripperies, and the 
veal of ignorant zealots, and the fury of fem- 
inine orthodoxy may be only the subsidiary 
and temporary element of this movement, 
and that its proper and abiding character is 
that of adding a necessary amount of relig- 
ious thought to the general thought of Eu- 
rope. 
But, to believe this, we must see some 
reason to suppose that thought has new 
sources of vigor and elasticity. For, if decay 
seizes on it, there is no chance of its resisting 
the pressure of the complacent and credulous 
‘mediocrity that will overwhelm it from all 
sides. Now, there is something to set against 
the apparent tendency of German and French 
literature to exhaust themselves. We have 
something new, or nearly new, in this gen- 
eration, which is a powerful stimulus to 
thought. We have that interchange of feel- 
ings and opinions, that reference to a com- 
mon standard, that perception of the inter- 
community of interests, which have sprung 
up in Europe since new means of locomotion 
and the political arrangements of modern 
times made Europe in some sense one. 

There is a great quickening of the mind 
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when the same thought is felt to pass through 
the better minds of many nations. Thought 
can scarcely grow very rigid when it begins 
to take account of the leanings of many men 
of various races, temperaments, histories, and 
creeds. There is always an element different 
from the rest which has its influence. For 
example, at the time when Catholic France is 
expanding in the love of tinsel, and incense, 
and all kinds of ecclesiastical millinery, and 
third-rate church architecture, Catholic Italy 
stands more and more aloof from the decora- 
tive part of Romanism, and men who have 
borne the burden of a great political strug- 
gle, and are moved with the elevating spirit 
of a new and triumphant patriotism, are not 
in a mood for the girlish frivolities and pret- 
tinesses which please religious France. There 
is a considerable resemblance between the in- 
tercourse of the nations of modern Europe 
with each other, and that of the upper classes 
of a large capital. In society, so many peo- 
ple come together that a constant variety is 
introduced, and so many of those who meet 
have a basis of personal independence that a 
large toleration of the differences of individ- 
uals becomes a matter of necessity. Iteis 
very difficult for any vein of thought to influ- 
ence uncontrolled an overwhelming majority 
of minds when they are thus stimulated by 
each other, and are secured in the shelter of 
an independent position. In the same way, 
we may expect, not only that the nations of 
Europe will act on each other, and keep each 
other up to the level of educated thought, 
but that there will always be an opposing 
element to every prevailing fashion, and that 
we shall never be destitute of the invaluable 
aid of an intelligent and active minority 

And it is also to be noticed that the general 
eurrent of European thought is, in some 
measure, kept flowing and full by the com- 
mon interest which many nations are forced 
to take in subjects that concern all alike. 
We are forming rapidly a new branch of lit- 
erature—that which deals with topics which 
are not national, but international. There is 
the literature of political economy, the liter- 
ature of travels, the literature of political 
discussions, the literature of international 
law. Every great work written in any of 
these lines of thought is written for one na- 
tion as much as for another, and is true for 
all if it is true for any. We may be sure 
that this kind of literature will grow rapidly, 
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and that it will continually increase the 
force with which the leading nations of Eu- 
rope act on each other. 

There is, therefore, we may hope, a fair 
prospect of a continuance of a certain amount 
of thought in Europe, but it may not be of a 
very high quality. It may be sufficient to 
prevent stagnation, but not to carry men very 
high. Still, as the question is not whether 
the quality of European literature will be 
at all times equal, but whether a time when 
no literature marked by independence and 
novelty will be produced, the interchange of 
thought produced by the new conditions of 
European society is in itself a very strong 
ground for thinking that such light as we 
have will grow gradually. But this is not 
all. If thought altogether is not discour- 
aged—if there is a large body of ordinary 
healthy intellectual power finding an ade- 
quate expression—we may expect that every 


_ now and then great leaps in thought will be 


made, great works written, great steps taken 
suddenly by the mind of man. If the intel- 
lect is but active, and moderately free from 
artificial fetters, it will be sure occasionally 
to rise to points of unusual excellence. And 
while all the old lines in which great excel- 
lence has been achieved will remain open, 
there may be new impulses found to act on 
men, and new fields for men to workin. We 
live in a critical and not in a creative age ; 
but we can see how our age might be the 





forerunner of a creative one. We are busy 
collecting materials which our successors may 
use. Physical science, for instance, has as 
yet been very little associated with the higher 
interests of human life, and has scarcely at 
all colored modern poetry, or philosophy, or 
religion. It is itself only in its infancy, and 
we know too little of nature to see its rela- 
tion toman. But we begin to feel the first 
vague stirrings of an imagination that these 
relations are greater, and more complicated, 
and more enduring than they seemed. To say 
what exactly could be written in explanation 
of this faint and trembling conception would 
be to be able to write it, and would require 
the foresight of genius. But in many sub- 
jects, although we cannot say what is really 
to be done, or how it will done. we catch the 
glimpse of a great possibility, and see that a 
more certain vision may dawn on our succes- 
sors. So, again, it appears to us quite within 
the limits of reasonable conjecture that there 
may be, before two or three generations more 
sleep with their fathers, a great and new re- 
ligious movement within the limits of the 
Christian world ; a religious movement touch- 
ing the hearts of the multitude and of the 
educated alike, and stirring society not so 
painfully, but almost as powerfully, as the 
Reformation. If this should happen, we need 
not be afraid lest the human mind should go 
to sleep while it is occurring. 





Messrs. WILLIAMS AND Noraare are bringing 
out ‘* Contributions to the Critical Study of the 
Divina Commedia of Dante,’’ by Dr. H. C. Bar- 
low, whose life and leisure have been given up 
for many years to that study ; and Dr. Cureton’s 
** Ancient Syriac Documents, relative to the 
Earliest Establishment of Christianity in Edessa 
and the Neighboring Countries.”’ 


Messrs. TinsLtEY BrotTuers promise two new 
novels: ‘‘ Martin Pole,’ by John Saunders, and 
** Taken upon Trust,’’ by the author of ** Recom- 
mended to Mercy.’? They also announce ‘‘Abeo- 
kuta, and an Exploration of the Cameroon Moun- 
tains,’’ by Capt. Richard F. Burton, the African 
traveller ; and ‘“‘ Wanderings in West Africa— 
from Liverpool to Fernando-Po,”’ by a Fellow of 
the Royal Geographical Society. 





In an ‘‘In Memoriam”’ notice, in Fraser’s 
Magazine, of Sir George Corvewall Lewis there 
is quoted as extremely characteristic of the late 
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statesman this one of his sayings—*‘ Life would: 
be very tolerable except for its pleasures,’’ Per- 
haps he meant evening-parties, 


Ovr Alpine Club, of which Mr. William Long- 
man is one of the leading members, is giving an 
impulse to the establishment of similar societies 
all over Europe. A ‘‘ Schweizerische Alpenclub ”’ 
is now in process of formation at Berne, with 
branches in other Swiss towns. Its object, ac- 
cording to the programme, is ‘‘ the systematic 
attack of the last hidden corners of the ice re- 
gions, as well as of the highest peaks not yet 
trodden by man.”? Another special object of the 
‘¢ Alpenclub ’’ is the erection of huts in the most 
interesting localities of the Alps, built for the 
double purpose of affording an asylum for trav- 
ellers and of giving fixed stations for topographi- 
cal, meteorological, and other scientific observa-. 
tions. The labors of the society are to commence. 
early this summer. 








From Blackwood’s Magazine, 


CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD : THE PERPETUAL CURATE. 


PART I.—-CHAPTER I. 


CarLincrorD is, as is well known, essen-! the world in Grange Lane ; and in the absence 


tially a quiet place. There is no trade in 
the town, properly so called. To be sure, 
there are two or three small counting-houses 
at the other end of George Street, in that 
ambitious pile called Gresham Chambers ; 
but the owners of these places of business 
live, as a general rule, in villas, either de- 
tached or semi-detached, in the North-end, 
the new quarter, which, as everybody knows, 
is a region totally unrepresented in society. 
In Carlingford proper there is no trade, no 
manufactures, no anything in particular, ex- 
cept very pleasant parties and a superior class 
of people—a very superior class of people, 
indeed, to anything one expects to meet with 
in a country town, which is not even a county 
town, nor the seat of any particular interest. 
It is the boast of the place that it has no 
particular interest—not even a public school ; 
for no reason in the world but because they 
like it, have so many nice people collected 
together in those pretty houses in Grange 
Lane—which is, of course, a very much 
higher tribute to the town than if any special 
inducement had led them there. But in every 
community some centre of life is necessary. 
This point, round which everything circles, 
is, in Carlingford, found in the clergy. They 
are the administrators of the commonwealth, 
the only people who have defined and com- 
pulsory duties to give a sharp outline to life. 
Somehow this touch of necessity and business 
seems needful even in the most refined soci- 
vety : a man who is obliged to be somewhere 
at a certain hour, to do something at a 
certain time, and whose public duties are 
not volunteer proceedings, but indispensable 
work, has a certain position of command 
‘among a leisurely and unoccupied community, 
not to say that it isa public boon to have 
some one whom everybody knows and can 
talk of. The minister in Salem Chapel was 
everything to hislittle world. That respect- 
-able:connection would not have hung together 
half .so closely but for this perpetual subject 
-of discussion, criticism, and patronage ; and, 
to compare great things with small, society 
‘in Carlingford recognized in some degree the 
same human want. An enterprising or non- 
enterprising rector made all the difference in 





of'a rector that counted for anything (and 
poor Mr. Proctor was of no earthly use, as 
everybody knows), it followed, as a natural 
consequence, that a great deal of the interest 
and influence of the position fell into the 
hands of the curate of St. Roque’s. 

But that position was one full of difficul- 
ties, as any one acquainted with the real 
state of affairs must see ina moment. Mr. 
Wentworth’s circumstances were, on the 
whole, as delicate and critical as can be im- 
agined, both as respected his standing in Car- 
lingford and the place he held in his own 
family—not to speak of certain other per- 
sonal matters which were still more trouble- 
some and vexatious. These last, of course, 
were of his own bringing on ; for if a young 
man chooses to fall in love when he has next to 
nothing to live upon, trouble is sure to follow. 
He had quite enough on his hands otherwise 
without that crowning complication. When 
Mr. Wentworth first came to Carlingford, it 
was in the days of Mr. Bury, the Evangelical 
rector—his last days, when he had no longer 
his old vigor, and was very glad of ‘* assist- 
ance,’’ as he said, in his public and parish 
work. Mr. Bury had a friendship of old 
standing with the Miss Wentworths of Skel- 
mersdale, Mr. Francis Wentworth’s aunts ; 
and it was a long time before the old rector’s 
eyes were opened to the astounding fact, that 
the nephew of these precious and chosen 
women held ‘‘ views ’’ of the most dangerous 
complexion, and indeed was as near Rome as 
a strong and lofty conviction of the really 
superior catholicity of the Anglican Church 
would permit him to be. Before he found 
this out, Mr. Bury, who had unlimited con- 
fidence in preaching,and improving talk, had 
done all he could to get the young man to 
‘‘ work,” as the good rector called it, and 
had voluntarily placed all that difficult dis- 
trict about the canal under the charge of the 
curate of St. Roque’s. It is said that the 
horror with which, after having just written 
to Miss Leonora Wentworth to inform her 
what ‘a great work ”’ his young friend was 
doing among the bargemen, Mr. Bury was 
seized upon entering St. Roque’s itself for the 
first time after the consecration, when the 
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young pricst had arranged everything his 
own way, had a very bad effect on his health, 

and hastened his end. And it is indeed’a 
fact that he died soon after, before he had 
time to issue the interdict he intended against 
Mr. Wentworth’s further exertions in the 
parish of Carlingford. Then came Mr. 
Proctor, who came into the town as if he had 
dropped from the skies, and knew no more 
about managing a parish than a baby ; and 
under his exceptional incumbency Mr. Went- 
worth became more than ever necessary to the 
peace of the community. Now a new régime 
had been inaugurated. Mr. Morgan, a man 
whom Miss Wodehouse described as ‘‘ in the 


prime of life,’’ newly-married, with a wife’ 


also in the prime of life, who had waited for 
him ten years, and all that time had been 
under training for her future duties—two 
fresh, new, active, clergymanly intellects, 
entirely open to the affairs of the town, and 
intent upon general reformation and sound 
‘management—had just come into possession. 

The new rector was making a great stir all 
about him, as was natural to a new man; 
and it seemed, on the whole, a highly doubt- 
ful business whether he and Mr. Wentworth 
would find Carlingford big enough to hold 
them both. 

‘We could not have expected to begin 
quite without difficulties,’’ saitl Mrs. Morgan, 
as she and her husband discussed the ques- 
tion in the drawing-room of the rectory. It 
was a pretty drawing-room, though Mr. 
Proctor’s taste was not quite in accordance 
with the principles of the new incumbent’s 
wife : however, as the furniture was all new, 
and as the former rector had no further need 
for it, it was, of course, much the best and 
economical arrangement to take it as it stood 
—though the bouquets on the carpet were a 
grievance which nothing but her high Chris- 
tian principles could have carried Mrs. Mor- 
gan through. She looked round as she spoke, 
and gave an almost imperceptible shake of 
her head : she, too, had her share of disagree- 
bles. ‘* It would not look like Christ’s work, 
dear,’’ said the clergyman’s wife, ‘if we 
had it all our own way.”’ 

‘« My dear, I hope I am actuated by higher 
motives than a desire to have it all my own 
way,’’ said the rector. ‘I always felt sure 
that Proctor would make a mess of any par- 
ish he took in hand, but I did not imagine he 
would have left it to.anybody who pheased to 
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work it. You may imagine what my feelings 
were to-day when I caine upon a kind of im- 
promptu chapel in that wretched district near 
the canal. I thought it a Little Bethel, you 
know, of course; but, instead of that, I find 
young Wentworth goes there Wednesdays 
and Fridays to do duty, and that there is 
service on Sunday evening, and I can’t tell 
what besides. It may be done from a good 
motive—but such a disregard of all consti- 
tuted authority,” said the rector, with invol- 
untary vehemence, ‘‘ can never, in my opin- 


Lion, be attended by good results.”’ 


“Mr. Wentworth, did you say?” said 
Mrs. Morgan, upon whose female soul the 
Perpetual Curate’s good looks and good man- 
ners had not been without a certain softening 
effect. ‘*I am so sorry. I don’t wonder 
you are vexed; but don’t you think there 
must be some mistake, William? Mr. Went- 
worth is so gentlemanly and nice—and of 
very good family, too. I don’t think he 
would choose to set himself in opposition to 
the rector. I think there must be some mis- 
take.”’ 

‘<Tt’s a very aggravating mistake, at all 
events,’’ said Mr. Morgan, rising and going 
to the window. It was, as we have said, a 
very pretty drawing-room, and the windows 
epened upon as pretty a bit of lawn as. you 
could see, with one handsome cedar sweep- 
ing its dark branches majestically over deli- 
cious greensward ; but some people did think 
it was too near George Street and the rail- 
way. Just at that momenta puff of delicate 
white vapor appeared over the wall, and a 
sudden express-train, just released from the 
cover of the station, sprang with a snort and 
a bound across the rector’s view, very imper- 
fectly veiled by the lime-trees, which were 
thin in their foliage as yet. Mr. Morgan 
groaned and retreated—out of his first ex- 
altation he had descended all at once, as peo- 
ple will do after building all their hopes upon 
one grand event, into great depression and 
vexation, when he found that, after all, this 
event did not change the face of existence, - 
but indeed brought new proofs of mortality 
in the shape of special annoyances belonging - 
to itself in its train. ‘+ On the whole,’’ said 
the rector, who was,subject to fits of disgust 
with things in general, ‘‘ I am tempted to 
think it was a mistake coming to Carling- 
ford ; the drawbacks quite overbalance the 
advantages. I did hesitate, I remember—it 
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must have been my better angel : that is, my 
dear,”’ he continued, recollecting himself, 
‘*T would have hesitated had it not been 
for you.” 

Here there ensued a little pause. Mrs. 
Morgan was not so young as she had been 
ten years ago, all which time she had waited 
patiently for the Fellow of All-Souls, and 
naturally these ten years and the patience 
had not improved her looks. There was a 
redness on her countenance now-a-days which 
was not exactly bloom; and it stretched 
across her cheeks, and over the point of her 
nose, as she was painfully aware, poor lady. 
She was silent when she heard this, won- 
dering with a passing pang whether he was 
sorry? But being a thoroughly sensible 
woman, and above indulging in those little 
appeals by which foolish ones confuse the 
calm of matrimonial friendship, she did not 
express the momentary feeling. ‘+ Yes, Wil- 
liam,’’ she said, sympathetically casting her 
eyes again on the objectionable carpet, and 
feeling that there were drawbacks even to her 
happiness as the wife of the rector of Carling- 
ford ; ‘* but 1 suppose every place has its dis- 
advantages; and then there is such good 
society ; anda town like this is the very place 
for your talents ; and when affairs are in your 
own hands——”’ 

‘Tt is very easy talking,”’ said the vexed 
rector. ‘‘ Society and everybody would turn 
upon me if I interfered with Wentworth— 
there’s the vexation. The fellow goes about 
as if he hada right. Why, there’s a Prov- 
ident Society and all sorts of things going on, 
exactly as if it were his own parish. What 
led me to the place was seeing some ladies in 
grey cloaks—exactly such frights as you used 
to make of yourself, my dear—flickering 
about. Ie has got up a sisterhood, I have 
no doubt ; and to find all this in full opera- 
tion in one’s own pafish, without so much as 
being informed of it! and you know I don’t 
approve of sisterhoods—never did; they are 
founded on a mistake.’’ 

‘* Yes, dear. I know I gave up as soon as 
I knew your views on the subject,’’ said Mrs. 
Morgan. ‘I daresay so will the ladies here. 
Who were they? Did you speak to them? 
or perhaps they belonged to St. Roque’s.’’ 

** Nobody belongs to Sts Roque’s,”’ said the 
rector, contemptuously—* it has not even a 
district. They were the two Miss Wode- 
houses.” 
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Mrs. Morgan was moved to utter a little 
ery. ‘ And their father 1s churchwarden ! ”’ 
said the indignant woman. ‘Really, Wil- 
liam, this is too much—without even con- 
sulting you! But it is easy to see how that 
comes about. Lucy Wodehouse and young 
Wentworth are ——; well, I don’t know if 
they are engaged—but they are always to- 
gether, walking and talking, and consulting 
with each other, and so forth—a great deal 
more than I could approve of ; but that poor 
elder sister, you know, has no authority— 
nor indeed any experience, poor thing,’’ said 
the tector’s wife; ‘‘that’s how it is, no 
doubt.”’ 

‘* Engaged?’ said the rector. He gave a 
kindly glance at his wife and melted a little. 
‘“‘ Engaged, are they? Poor little thing! I 
hope she’ll be as good as you have been, my 
dear ; but a young man may be in love without 
interfering with another man’s parish. I can’t” 
forgive that,’’ said Mr. Morgan, recovering 
himself; ‘* he must be taught to know bet-. 
ter ; and it is very hard upon a clergyman,”’ 
continued the spiritual ruler of Carlingford, 
‘* that he cannot move in a matter like this 
without incurring a storm of godless criti- 
cism. If I were sending Wentworth out of 
my parish, I shouldn’t wonder if the. Times 


.| had an article upon it, denouncing me as an 


indolent priest and bigot, that would neither 
work myself nor let my betters work ; that’s 
how these fellows talk.” 

‘* But nobody could say such things of 
you,” said Mrs. Morgan, firing up. 

‘Of me? they’d say them of St. Paul, ifhe 
had ever been in the circumstances,”’ said the 
rector ; ‘‘ and I should just like to know what - 
he would have done in a parish like this, with 
the Dissenters on one side, and a Perpetual 
Curate without a district meddling on the 
other. Ah, my dear,’’ continued Mr. Mor- 
gan, ‘‘I daresay they had their troubles 
in those days; but facing a governor or 80 
now and then, or even passing a night in the 
stocks, is a very different thing from a show- 
ing up in the Times, not to speak of the com- 
plications of duty. Let us go out and call 
at Folgate’s, and see whether he thinks any- 
thing can be done to the church.” 

‘* Dear, you wouldn’t mind the Times if it 
were your duty?’’ said the rector’s wife, 
getting up promptly to prepare for the walk. 

‘No, I suppose not,’’ said Mr. Morgan, 
not without a thrill of importance ; ‘‘ nor the 
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stake,”’ he added, with a little laugh, for he 
was not without a sense of humor; and the 
two went out to the architect’s to ascertain 
the result of his cogitations over the church. 
They passed that sacred edifice in their way, 
and went in to gaze at it with a disgust which 
only an unhappy priest of high culture and 
esthetic tastes, doomed to officiate in a build- 
ing of the eighteenth century, of the church- 
’ warden period of architecture, could fully 
enter into. ‘‘Eugh!” said Mr. Morgan, 
looking round upon the high pews and stifling 
galleries with an expressive contraction of 
his features—his wife looked on sympathetic ; 
and it was at this unlucky moment that the 
subject of their late conference made his ap- 
pearance cheerfully from behind the ugly pul- 
pit, in close conference with Mr. Folgate. 
The pulpit was a three-storied mass, with 
the reading-desk and the clerk’s desk beneath 
—a terrible eyesore to the rector and his 
wife. 

“‘T can fancy the expediency of keeping 
the place in repair,’’ said the curate of St. 
Roque’s, happy in the consciousness of pos- 
sessing a church which, though not old, had 
been built by Gilbert Scott, and cheerfully 
unconscious of the presence of listeners ; 
‘but to beautify a wretched old barn like 
this is beyond the imagination of man. 
Money can’t do everything,’’ said the heed- 
less young man, as he came lounging down 
the middle aisle, tapping contemptuously 
with his cane upon the high pew-doors. ‘I 
wonder where the people expected to go to 
who built the Carlingford Church? Curi- 
ous,” continued the young Anglican, stop- 
ping in mid career, ‘ to think of bestowing 
consecration upon anything so hideous. What 
a pass the world must have come to, Folgate, 
when this erection was counted worthy to be 
the house of God! After all, perhaps it is 
wrong to feel so strongly about it. The walls 
are consecrated, though they are ugly; we 
can’t revoke the blessing. But no wonder it 
was an unchristian age.”’ 

‘‘ We have our treasure in earthen ves- 
sels,’? said Mr. Morgan, somewhat sternly, 
from where he stood, under shelter of the 
heavy gallery. Mr. Wentworth was short- 
sighted, like most people now-a-days. He 
put up his glass hastily, and then hurried 
forward, perhaps just a kttle abashed. When 
he had made his salutations, however, he re- 
turned undismayed to the charge. 
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‘It’s a pity you have not something bet- 
to work upon,’’ said the dauntless curate; 
** but it is difficult to conceive what can be 
done with such an unhallowed type of con- 
struction. I was just saying to Folgate—”’ 

‘* There is a great deal of cant abroad on 
this subject,”’ said Mr. Morgan, interrupting 
the young oracle. ‘‘ I like good architecture, 
but I don’t relish attributing moral qualities 
to bricks and mortar. The hallowing influ- 
ence ought to be within. Mr. Folgate, we 
were going to call at your office. Have you 
thought of the little suggestions I ventured 
to make? Oh, the drawings are here. Mr. 
Wentworth does not approve of them I sup- 
pose?’’ said the rector, turning sternly round 
upon the unlucky curate of St. Roque’s. 

‘‘T can only say I sympathize with you 
profoundly,’’ said young Wentworth with 
great seriousness. ‘Such a terrible church 
must be a great trial. I wish I had any ad- 
vice worth offering ; but it is my hour fora 
short service down at the canal, and I can’t 
keep my poor bargees waiting. Good-morn- 
ing. I hope you'll come and give us your 
countenance, Mrs. Morgan. There’s no end 
of want and trouble at Wharfside.’’ 

‘¢ Is Mr. Wentworth aware, I wonder, that 
Wharfside is in the parish of Carlingford! ” 
said the rector, with involuntary severity, as 
the young priest withdrew calmly to go to 
his ‘“‘duty.”” Mr. Folgate, who supposed 
himself to be addressed, smiled, and said, 
‘Oh, yes, of course,”’ and unfolded his draw- 
ings, to which the clerical pair before him 
lent a disturbed attention. They were both 
ina high state of indignation by this time. 
It seemed indispensable that something should 
be done to bring to his senses an intruder 80 
perfectly composed and at his ease. 


CHAPTER II. 


MEANWHILE Mr. Wentworth, without much 
thought of his sins, went down George Street, 
meaning to turn off at the first narrow turn- 
ing which led down behind the shops and 
traffic, behind the comfort and beauty of the 
little town, to that inevitable land of shadow 
which always dogs the sunshine. Carling- 
ford proper knew little about it, except that 
it increased the-poor-rates, and now and then 
produced a fever. The minister of Salem 
Chapel was in a state of complete ignorance 
on the subject. The late rector had been 
equally uninformed. Mr. Bury, who was 
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Evangelical, hed the credit of disinterring the 
buried creatures there about thirty years ago. 
It was an office to be expected of that mueh- 
preaching man; but what was a great deal 
more extraordinary, was to find that the only 
people now in Carlingford who knew any- 
thing about Wharfside, except overseers of 
the poor and guardians of the public peace, 
were the Perpetual Curate of St. Roque’s— 
who had nothing particular to do with it, 
and who was regarded by many sober-minded 
persons with suspicion as a dilettante Angli- 
can, given over to floral ornaments and eccle- 
siastical upholstery —and some half-dozen 
people of the very elite of society, principally 
ladies residing in Grange Lane. 

Mr. Wentworth came toa hesitating pause 
at the head of the turning which would have 
led him to Wharfside. He looked at his 
watch and saw there was half an hour to 
spare. He gave a wistful lingering look 
down the long line of garden-walls, pausing 
upon one point where the blossomed boughs 
of an apple-tree overlooked that enclosure. 
There was quite time to call and ask if the 
Miss Wodehouses were going down to the 
service this afternoon ; but was it duty? or, 
indeed, putting that question aside, was it 
quite right to compound matters with his 
own heart’s desire and the work he was en- 
gaged in, in this undeniable fashion? The 
young priest crossed the street very slowly, 
swinging his cane and knitting his brows as 
he debated the question. If it had been one 
of the bargemen bringing his sweetheart, 
walking with her along the side of the 
canal to which Spring and sweet Easter com- 
ing on, and Love, perhaps, always helpful of 
illusions, might convey a certain greenness 
and sentiment of nature—and echoing her soft 
responses to the afternoon prayers—perhaps 
the curate might have felt that such devotion 
was not entirely pure and simple. Butsome- 
how, before he was aware of it, his slow foot- 
step had crossed the line, and he found him- 
self in Grange Lane, bending his steps towards 
Mr. Wodehouse’s. door. For one thing, to 
be sure, the Canticles in the evening service 
could always be sung’ when Lucy’s sweet 
clear voice was there to-lead the uncertain 
melody ; and it was good to see her singing 
the ‘* Magnificat ’’ .with that serious sweet 
face, ‘‘fullof grace,’’ like Mary’s own. 
Thinking of that Mr. Wentworth made his way 





without any further hesitation to the green 
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door over which hung theapple-blossome, to, 
tally untroubled in his mind as to what the 
reverend pair were thinking whom he had 
left behind him in the ugly chureh ; and un- 
conscious that this impromptu chapel at 
Wharfside, with italittle carved reading-desk, 
and the table behind contrived so as to look 
suspiciously like an altar, was a thorn in 
anybody’s side. Had his mind been in a fit 
condition at that moment to cogitate trouble, - 
his thoughts would have travelled in a totally 
different direction, but in the mean time Mr, 
Wentworth was very well able to put aside 
his perplexities. ‘The green door opened just 
as he reached it, and Lucy and her elder sis- 
ter came out in those grey cloaks which the 
rector had slandered. They were just going 
to Wharfside to the service, and of course 
they were surprised to see Mr. Wentworth, 
who did not knock at that green door more 
than a dozen times in a week, on the average, 
The curate walked between the sisters on 
their way towards their favorite ‘ district.”’ 
Such a position could scarcely haye been 
otherwise than agreeable to any young man. 
Dear old Miss Wodehouse was the gentlest 
of chaperones. Old Miss Wodehouse people 
called her, not knowing why—perhaps be- 
cause that adjective was sweeter than the harsh 
one of middle age which belonged to her ; 
and then there was such a difference between 
her and Lucy. Lucy was twenty, and in her 
sweetest bloom. Many people thought with 
Mr. Wentworth that there were not other 
two such eyes in Carlingford. Not that they 
were brilliant or penetrating, but as blue as 
heaven, and as serene and pure. So many 
persons thought, and the Perpetual Curate 
among them. The grey cloak fell in pretty 
folds around that light elastic figure, and 
there was not an old woman in the town so 
tender, so helpful, so handy as Lucy where 
trouble was, as ail the poor people knew. So 
the three went down Prickett’s Lane, which 
leads from George Street towards the canal 
—not a pleasant part of the town, by any 
means ; and if Mr. Wentworth was conscious . 
of a certain haze of sunshine all round and 
about him, gliding over the poor pavement, 
and here and there transfiguring some baby 
bystander gazing open-mouthed at the pretty 
lady, could any reasonable man be sur- 
prised ? 

‘¢T hope your aunts were quite well, Mr. 
Wentworth, when you heard from them last,’’ 
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said Miss Wodehouse, ‘‘ and all your people 
at home. In such a small family as ours, we 
should go out of our wits if we did not hear 
every day, but I suppose it is different where 
there are so many. Lucy, when she goes 
from home,’’ said the tender elder sister, 
glancing at her with a half-maternal admira- 
tion—‘and she might always be visiting 
about if she liked—writes to me every day.”’ 

‘‘T have nobody who cares for me enough 
to write every week,”’ said the curate, witha 
look which was for Lucy’s benefit. ‘I am 
not so lucky as you. My aunts are quite 
well, Miss Wodehouse, and they think I had 
better go up to town in May for the meet- 
ings,’’ added Mr. Wentworth, with a passing 
laugh ; ‘‘ and the rest of my people are very 
indignant that [ am not of their way of think- 
ing. There is Tom Burrows on the other side 
of the street ; he is trying to catch your eye,” 
said the curate, turning round upon Lucy ; 
for the young man had come to such a pass 
that he could not address her in an ordinary 
and proper way like other people, but, be- 
cause he dared not yet call her by her Chris- 
tian name as if she belonged to him, had a 
strange rude way of indicating when he was 
speaking to her, by emphasis and action. It 
was singularly different from his usual good- 
breeding : but Lucy somehow rather liked it 
than otherwise. ‘‘ He is not going to church 
for the sake of the service. He is going to 
please you. He has never forgotten what 
you did for that little boy of his; and, in- 
deed, if you continue to go on so,”’ said Mr. 
Wentworth, lowering his voice, and more 
than ever bending his tall head to one side, 
“‘T shall have to put a stop to it somehow, 
for I am not prepared, whatever people say, 
to go in at once for public worship of the 
saints.” 

‘*T am going in here to call,’’ said Lucy. 
She looked up very innocently in the curate’s 
face. ¢*I promised the poor sick woman in 
the back-room to see her every day, and I 
could not get out any sooner. I daresay I 
shall be at the schoolroom before you begin. 
Good-by just now,” said the young Sister of 
Mercy. She went off all at once on this pro- 
voking ‘but unexceptionable errand, looking 
with calm eyes upon the dismay which over- 
spread the expressive countenance of her spir- 
itual guide. Mr. Wentworth stood looking 
after her for 1 moment, stunned by the unex- 
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compels us to own that a thrill of disgust had 
taken the place of that vague general sense 
of beatitude which threw beauty even upon 
Prickett’s Lane. The curate gave but a 
sulky nod to the salutation of Tom Burrows, 
and walked on in a savage mood by the side 
of Miss W odehonse, around whom no nimbus 
of ideal glory hovered. 

‘‘T am always afraid of its being too much 
for her, Mr. Wentworth,’’ said the anxious 
elder sister; ‘‘ it upsets me directly; but 
then I never was like Lucy—I can’t tell 
where all you young people have learned it; 
we never used to be taught so in my day; 
and though I am twice as old as she is, I 
know I am not half so much good in the 
world,’’ said the kind soul, with a gentle 
sigh. ‘+I should like to see you in a parish 
of yout own, where you would have it all 
your own way. I hope Mr. Morgan won’t 
be meddling when he comes to have tine 
for everything. I should almost think he 
would—though it seems unkind to say it 
by his face.”’ 

‘‘ Tam doing nothing more than my duty,” 
said the Perpetual Curate, in morose tones. 
‘‘ This district was given into my hands by 
the late rector. Mr. Morgan’s face does not 
matter to me.’’ 

‘* But I should like to see you in a parish 
of your own,” said Miss Wodehouse, mean- 
ing to please him. ‘‘ You know papa al- 
ways says so. St. Roque’s is very nice, 
but——”’ 

‘Tf you wish me out of the way, Miss 
Wodehouse, [ am sorry to say you are not 
likely to be gratified,”’ said the curate, * for 
I have no more expectation of any preferment 
than you have. Such chances don’t come in 
everybody’s way.”’ 

‘*¢ But I thought your aunts, Mr. Went- 
worth——”’ said poor Miss Wodehouse, who 
unluckily did not always know when to stop. 

‘‘ My aunts don’t approve of my prinei- 
ples,” answered Mr. Wentworth, who had 
his own reasons for speaking with a little as- 
perity. ‘* They are more likely to have me 
denounced at Exeter Hall. I will join you 
immediately. I must speak to these men 
across the street; ’’ and the curate aecord- 
ingly walked into a knot of loungers oppo- 
site, with a decision of manner which Lucy’s 
desertion had helped him to. Miss Wode- 
house, thus left alone, went on with linger- 


pected movement, When he went on, truth | ing and somewhat doubtful steps. She was 
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not used to being in ‘‘ the district ’’ by her- 
self. It disturbed her mild, middle-aged 
habits to be left straying about here alone 
among all these poor people, whom she looked 
at half wistfully, half alarmed, feeling for 
them in her kind heart, but not at all know- 
ing how to get at them as the young people 
did. The unruly children and gossiping 
mothers at the poor doors discomposed her 
sadly, and she was not near so sure that her 
gray cloak defended her from all rudeness as 
she pretended to be when assenting to the en- 
thusiasm of Mr. Wentworth and Lucy. She 
made tremulous haste to get out of this scene, 
which she was not adapted for, to the shelter 
of the schoolroom, where, at least, she would 
be safe. ‘‘ We never were taught so in my 
day,’’ she said to herself, with an unexpressed 
wonder, which was right? but when‘she had 
reached that haven of shelter, was seized with 
a little panic for Lucy, and went out again 
and watched for her at the corner of the 
street, feeling very uncomfortable. It was a. 
great relief to see her young sister coming 
down alert and bright even before she was 
joined by Mr. Wentworth, who had carried 
his point with the men he had been talking 
to. To see them coming down together, 
smiling to all those people at the doors who 
disturbed the gentle mind of Miss Wodehouse 
with mingled sentiments of sympathy and re- 
pulsion, bestowing nods of greeting here and 
there, pausing even to say a word to a few fa- 
vored clients, wasa wonderfulsight to the timid 
lady at the corner of the street. Twenty 
years ago some such companion might have 
been by Miss Wodehouse’s side, but never 
among the poor people in Prickett’s Lane. 
Even with Lucy before her, she did not un- 
derstand it. As the two came towards her, 
other thoughts united with these in her kind 
soul. ‘‘ I wonder whether anything will ever 
come of it?’’ she said to herself, and with 
that wandered into anxious reflections what 
this difference could be between Mr. Went- 
worth and his aunts ; which cogitations, in- 
deed, occupied her till the service began, and 
perhaps disturbed her due appreciation of it ; 
for if Lucy and Mr. Wentworth got attached, 
as seemed likely, and Mr. Wentworth did 
not get a living, what was to come of it? 
The thought made this tender-hearted spec- 
tator sigh ; perhaps she had some experience 
of her own to enlighten her on such a point. 
At least it troubled, with sympathetic human 
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cares, the gentle soul which had lost the con- 
fidence of youth. 

As for the two most immediately concerned, 
they thought nothing at all about aunts or 
livings. Whether it is the divine influence 
of youth, or whether the vague unacknowl- 
edged love which makes two people happy in 
each other’s presence carries with it a certain 
inspiration, this at least is certain, that there 
is an absolute warmth of devotion arrived at 
in such moments, which many a soul, no 
longer happy, would give all the world to 
reach. Such crowds and heaps of blessings . 
fall to these young souls! They said their 
prayers with all their hearts, not aware of 
deriving anything of that profound sweet 
trust and happiness from each other, but ex- 
panding over all the rude but reverent wor- 
shippers around them, with an unlimited 
faith in their improvement, almost in their 
perfection. This was what the wondering 
looker-on, scarcely able to keep her anxieties 
out of her prayers, could not understand, 
having forgotten, though she did not think 
80, the exaltation of that time of youth, as 
people do. She thought itall their goodness 
that they were able to put away their own 
thoughts ; she did not know it was in the 
very nature of those unexpressed emotions 
to add the confidence of happiness to their 
prayers. 

And after a while they all separated and 
went back into the world and everyday hours. 
Young Wentworth and Lucy had notsaid asyl- 
lable to each other, except about the people in 
‘‘ the district,’? and the Provident Society ; 
and how that sober and laudable conversation 
could be called love-making, it would be dif- 
ficult for the most ardent imagination to con- 
ceive. He was to dine with them that even- 
ing ; 80 it was for but a very brief time that 
they parted when the Perpetual Curate left 
the ladies at the green door, and went away 
to his room, to attend to some other duties, 
before he arrayed himself for the evening. 
As for the sisters, they went in quite comfort- 
ably, and had their cup of tea before they 
dressed for dinner. Lucy was manager in- 
doors as well as out. She was good for a 
great deal more than Miss Wodehouse in 
every practical matter. It was she who was 
responsible fur the dinner, and had all the 
cares of the house upon her head. Notwith- 
standing, tae elder sister took up her prerog- 
ative as they sat together in two very cosy, 
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easy-chairs, in a little room which communi- 
cated with both their bedchambers up-stairs 
—a very cosy little odd room, not a dressing- 
room nor a boudoir, but something between 
the two, where the sisters had their private 
talks upon occasion, and which was conse- 
crated by many a libation of fragrant tea. 

‘* Lucy, my dear,’’ said Miss Wodehouse, 
whose gentle forehead was puckered with 
care, ‘IT want to speak to you. I have not 
been able to get you out of my mind since 
ever we met Mr. Wentworth at the green 
door.”’ 

‘* Was there any need for getting me out 
of your mind?”’ said smiling Lucy. ‘‘ I was 
a safe enough inmate,surely. I wonder how 
often I am out of your mind, Mary dear, 
night or day.” 

‘That is true enough,’’ said Miss Wode- 
house; but you know that is not what I 
meant, either. Lucy, are you quite sure 
you’re going on just as you ought——”’ 

Here she made a troubled pause, and looked 
in the laughing face opposite, intent upon 
her, with its startled eyes. ‘* What have I 
done?’’ cried the younger sister. Miss Wode- 
house shovk her head with a great deal of 
seriousness. 

“Tt always begins with laughing,”’ said 
the experienced woman; “ but if it ends 
without tears, it will be something new to 
me. It’s about Mr. Wentworth, Lucy. 
You’re always together, day after day; and, 
my dear, such things can’t go on without 
coming to something—what is to come of it? 
I have looked at it from every point of view, 
and I am sure [ don’t know.”’ 

Lucy flushed intensely red, of course, at 
the curate’s name ; perhaps she had not ex- 
pected it just at that moment ; but she kept 
her composure like a sensible girl as she was. 

‘“« T thought it was the other side that were 
questioned about their intentions,’’ she said. 
‘¢ AmI doing anything amiss? Mr. Went- 
worth is the Curate of St. Roque’s, and I am 
one of the district visitors, and we can’t help 
seeing a great deal of each other so long 
as this work goes on at Wharfside. You 


wouldn’t like to stop a great work because 
we are obliged to see a good deal of—of one 
particular person?” said Lucy, with youth- 
ful virtue, looking in her sister’s face; at 
which tone and look Miss Wodehouse imme- 
diately faltered, as the culprit knew she 
must. 
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*¢ No—oh, no, no—to be sure not,”’ said 
the disturbed monitor. ‘‘ When you say 
that, I don’t know how to answer you. It 
must be right, I suppose. I am quite sure 
it is wonderful to see such young creatures 
as you, and how you can tell the right way 
to sct about it. But things did not use to be 
so in my young days. Girls dare not have 
done such things twenty years ago—not in 
Carlingford, Lucy,’’ said Miss Wodehouse ; 
‘‘and, dear, I think you ought to be a little 
careful, for poor Mr. Wentworth’s sake.”’ 

“T don’t think Mr. Wentworth is in any 
particular danger,” said Lucy, putting down 
her cup, with a slight curve at the corners 
of her pretty mouth—‘‘ and it is quite time 
for you to begin dressing. You know you 
don’t like to be hurried, dear ; ’’ with which 
speech the young housekeeper got up from 
her easy-chair, gave her sister a kiss as she 
passed, and went away, singing softly, to her 
toilette. Perhaps there was a little flutter in 
Lucy’s heart as she bound it round with her 
favorite blue ribbons. Perhaps it was this 
that gave a certain startled gleam to her blue 
eyes, and made even her father remark them 
when she went down-stairs, ‘‘ It seems to me 
as if this child were growing rather pretty, 
Molly, eh? I don’t know what other people’. 
think,” said Mr. Wodehouse—and perhaps 
Mr. Wentworth, who was just being ashered 
into the drawing-room at the momezt, heard 
the speech, for he, too, looked as if he had 
never found it out before. Luckily there 
was a party, and no opportunity for senti* 
ment. The party was in honor of the reetor 
and his wife ; and Mr. Wentworth could not 
but be conscious before the evening was over 
that he had done something to lose the favor 
of his clerical brother. There wasa good deal 
of Church talk, as was natural, at the church- - 
warden’s table, where three clergymen were 
dining—for Mr. Morgan’s curate was there 
as well; and the curate of St. Roque’s, who 
was slightly hot-tempered, could not help 
feeling himself disapproved of. It was not, 
on the whole, a satisfactory evening. Mr. 
Morgan talked rather big, when the ladies 
went away, of his plans for the reformation 
of Carlingford. Ie went into statistics about 
the poor, and the number of people who at- 
tended no church, without taking any notice ‘ 
of that ‘* great work ”’ which Mr. Wentworth 
knew to be going on at Wharfside. The rec- 
tor even talked of Wharfside, and of the ne-: 
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cessity of exertion on behalf of that wretched 
district, with a studious unconsciousness of 
Mr. Wentworth ; and all but declined to re- 
" geive better information when Mr. Wodehouse 
proffered it. Matters were scarcely better in 
the drawing-room, where Lucy was entertain- 
ing everybody, and had no leisure for the 
Perpetual Curate. He took his hat with a 
gloomy sentiment of satisfaction when it was 
time to go away; but when the green door 
was closed behind him, Mr. Wentworth, with 
his first step into the dewy darkness, plunged 
headlong into a sea of thought. He had to 
walk down the whole length of Grange Lane 
to his lodging, which was in the last house 
of the row, a small house in a small garden, 
where Mrs. Hadwin, the widow of a whilom 
curate, was permitted by public opinion on 
the score of her own unexceptionable propri- 
ety,* to receive a lodger without loss of posi- 
tion thereby. It was moonlight, or rather it 
ought to have been moonlight, and no lamps 
were lighted in Grange Lane, according to the 
economical regulations of Carlingford ; and 
as Mr. Wentworth pursued his way down the 
dark line of garden-walls, in the face of a sud- 
den April shower which happened to be fall- 
ing, he had full scope and opportunity for 
his thoughts. 

These thoughts were not the most agreea- 
ble in the world. In the first place, it must 
be remembered that for nearly a year past 
Mr. Wentworth had had things his own way 
in Carlingford. He had been more than ree- 
tor, he had been archdeacon, or rather bishop, 
in Mr. Proctor’s time ; for that good man 
was humble, and thankful for the advice and 
assistance of his young brother, who knew so 
much better than he did. Now, to be looked 
upon as an unauthorized workman, a kind of 
meddling, Dissenterish, missionizing individ- 
ual, was rather hard upon the young man. 
And then he thought of hisaunts. The con- 
nection, imperceptible to an ignorant ob- 
server, Which existed between the Miss W ent- 
worths and Mr. Morgan and Lucy, and many 
other matters interesting to their nephew, 
was a sufficiently real connection when you 
came to know it. The parish of his own 
which Miss Wodehouse had wished himn— 
which would free the young clergyman from 
all trammels so far as his work was concerned, 


* She was a daughter of old Sir Jasper Shelton, a 
poor family, but very respectable, and connected 
with th terns. 
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and would enable him to marry, and doevery- 
thing for him—it was in the power of the 
Miss Wentworths to bestow ; but they were 
Evangelical women, very public-spirited, and 
thinking nothing of their nephew in compar- 
ison with their duty; and he was at that 
time of life, and of that disposition, which, 
for fear of being supposed to wish to deceive 
them, would rather exaggerate and make a 
display of the difference of his own views. 
Not for freedom, not for Lucy, would the 
Perpetual Curate temporize and manage the 
matter ; so the fact was that he stood at the 
present moment in a very perilous predica- 
ment. But for this family living, which was, 
with their mother’s property, in the hands of 
her co-heiresses, the three Miss W entworths, 
young Frank Wentworth had not a chance 
for preferment in the world; for the respec- 
table squire, his father, had indulged in three 
wives and three families, and such a regiment 
of sons that all his influence had been fully 
taxed to provide for them. Gerald, the eler- 
gyman of the first lot, held the family living 
—not a very large one—which belonged to 
the Wentworths ; and Frank, who was of 
the second, had been educated expressly with 
an eye to Skelmersdale, which belonged to 
his aunts. How he came at the end to differ 
so completely from these excellent ladies in 
his religious views is not our business just at 
present ; but in the mean time matters were 
in a very critical position. The old incum- 
bent of Skelmersdale was eighty, and had 
been ill all winter ; and if the Miss Went- 
worths were not satisfied somehow, it was all 
over with their nephew's hopes. 

Such were the thoughts that occupied his 
mind as he walked down Grange Lane, in the 
dark, past the tedious, unsympathetic line 
of garden-walls, with the rain in his face. 
The evening’s entertainment had stirred up a 
great many dormant sentiments. His influ- 
ence in Carlingford had been ignored by this 
new-comer, who evidently thought he could 
do what he liked without paying any atten- 
tion to the curate of St. Roque’s ; and, what 
was a great deal worse, he had found Lucy 
unapproachable, and had realized, if not for 
the first time, still with more distinctness 
than ever before, that she did not belong to 
him, and that he had no more right than any 
other acquaintance to monopolize her society. 
This last discovery was bitter to the young 
man—it was this that made him set his face 
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to the rain, and his teeth, as if that could 
do any good. He had been happy in her 
mere society to-day, without entering intoany 
of the terrible preliminaries of a closer con- 
nection. But now that was over. She did 
not belong to him, and he could not. bear 
the thought. And how was she ever to be- 
long to him? Not, certainly, if he was to 
be a Perpetual Curate of St. Roque’s, or any- 
where else, He felt, in the misery of the 
moment, as if he could never go to that green 
door again, or walk by her sweet side to that 
service in which they had joined so lately. 
He wondered whether she cared, with a de- 
spairing pang of anxiety, through which for 
an instant a celestial gleam of consciousness 
leaped, making the darkness all the greater 
afterwards. And to think that three old 
ladies, of whom it was not in the nature of 
things that the young man could be pro- 
foundly reverent, should hold in their hands 
the absolute power of his life, and could de- 
termine whether it was to be sweet with hope 
and love, or stern, constrained, and impov- 
erished, without Lucy or any other immediate 
light! What a strange anomaly this was 
which met him full in the face as he pur- 
sued histhoughts! If it had been his bishop, 
or his college, or any fitting tribunal—but 
his aunts! Mr. Wentworth’s ring at his 
own door was so much more hasty than 
usual that Mrs. IIadwin paused in the hall, 
when she had lighted her candle, to see if 
anything was the matter. The little neat 
old lady held up her candle to look at him as 
he came in, glistening all over with rain- 
drops. 

“‘T hope you are not wet, Mr. Went- 
worth,”’ she said. ‘It is only an April 
shower, and we want it so much in the gar- 
dens. And I hope you have hada nice party 
and a pleasant evening.”’ 

‘¢ Thank you—pretty well,’’ said the Per- 
petual Curate, with less suavity than usual, 
and a sigh that nearly blew Mrs. Hadwin’s 
candle out. She saw he was discomposed, 
and therefore, with a feminine instinct, found 
more to say than usual before she made her 
peaceful way to hed. She waited while Mr. 
Wentworth lighted his candle too. 

‘‘ Mr. Wodehouse’s parties are always 
pleasant,’’ she said. ‘I never go out, you 
know ; but I like to hear of people enjoying 
themselves. I insist upon your going up- 
stairs before me, Mr. Wentworth. I haveso 
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little breath to spare, and I take such a long 
time going up, that you would be tired ta 
death waiting for me. Now, don’t mind be- 
ing polite. I insist upon you going up first. 
Thank. you. Now I can take my tiime.’’ 

And she took her time accordingly, keep, 
ing Mr. Wentworth waiting on the landing 
to say good-night to her, much to his silent 
exasperation. When he got into the shelter 
of his own sitting-room, he threw himself 
upon a sofa, and continued his thoughts with 
many a troubled addition. A young. man, 
feeling in a great measure the world before 
him, conscious of considerable powers, stand- 
ing on the very threshold of so much possible 
good and happiness,—it was hideous to look 
up, in his excited imagination, and see the 
figures of these three old ladies, worse than 
Fates, standing across the prospect and bar- 
ring up the way.. 

And Lucy, meantime, was undoing. her 
blue ribbons with a thrill of sweet agitation 
in her untroubled bosom. Perhaps Mary was 
right, and it was about coming to the time 
when this half-feared, half-hoped revelation 
could not be postponed much longer. For it 
will be perceived that Lucy was not in much 
doubt of young Wentworth’s sentiments, 
And then she paused in the dark, after she 
had said her prayers, to give one timid thought 
to the sweet life that seemed to lie before her 
so close at hand—in which, perhaps, he and 
she were to go out together, she did not 
know where, for the help of the world and 
the comfort of the sorroWful ; and not trusty 
ing herself to look much at that ideal, said 
another prayer, and went to sleep like one 
of God’s beloved, with a tear too exquisite to 
be shed brimming under her long eyelashes, 
At this crisis of cxistence, perhaps. for once 
in her life, the woman has the best of it; for 
very different from Lucy’s were the thoughts 
with. which the curate sought his restless 
pillow, hearing the rain drip all the night, 
and trickle into Mrs. Hadwin’s reservoirs, 
The old lady had a passion for rain-water, 
and it was a gusty night. 


CHAPTER III. 


Next week was Passion W eek, and full of 
occupation. Even if it had been consistent 
either with Mr. Wentworth’s principles. or 
Lucy’s to introduce secular affairs into so 
holy a season, they had not time or opportu- 
nity, as it happened, which was perhaps just 
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as well; for otherwise the premonitory thrill 
of expectation which had disturbed Lucy’s 
calm, and the bitter exasperation against 
himself and his fate with which Mr. Went- 
worth had discovered that he dared not say 
anything, might have caused an estrangement 
between them. As it was, the air was thun- 
dery and ominous through all the solemn 
days of the Holy Week. A consciousness as 
of something about to happen overshadowed 
even the “‘ district,’’ and attracted the keen 
observation of the lively spectators at W harf- 
side. They were not greatly up in matters 
of doctrine, nor perhaps did they quite un- 
derstand the eloquent little sermon which the 
Perpetual Curate gave them on Good Friday 
in the afternoon, between his own services, 
by way of impressing upon their minds the 
awful memories of the day ; but they wereas 
skilful in the variations of their young evan- 
gelist’s looks, and as well qualified to decide 
upon the fact that there was ‘ a something 
between ’’ him and Miss Lucy Wodehouse, 
as any practical observer in the higher ranks 
of society. Whether the two had ‘ ’ad an 
unpleasantness,”’ as, Wharfside was well 
aware, human creatures under such circum- 
stances are liable to have, the interested com- 
munity could not quite make out ; but that 
something more than ordinary was going on, 
and that the prettiest of all the ‘* Provident 
ladies ’’ had a certain pre-occupation in her 
blue eyes, was a fact perfectly apparent to 
that intelligent socigty. And, indeed, one of 
the kinder matrons” in Prickett’s Lane had 
even ventured so far as to wish Miss Lucy 
“a ’appy weddin’ when the time come.” 
*« And there’s to be a sight 0’ weddings this 
Easter,’’ had added another, who was some- 
what scandalized by the flowers in the bonnet 
of one of the brides-elect, and proceeded to 
say 80in some detail. ‘* But Miss Lucy wont 
wear no bonnet; the quality goes in veils: 
and there never was as full a church as there 
will be to see it, wishing you your ’ealth and 
’appiness, ma’am, as ain’t no more nor you 
deserve, and you 80 good to us poor folks.”’ 
All which felicitations and inquiries had con- 
fused Lucy, though she made her way out of 
them with a self-possession which amazed her 
sister. 

“You see what everybody thinks, dear,’ 
said that gentle woman, when they had made 
their escape. 

**O Mary, how can you talk of such things 
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at such a time? ’’ the young Sister of Mercy 
had answered once more, turning those severe 
eyes of youthful devotion upon her troubled 
elder sister, who, to tell the truth, not having 
been brought up to it, as she said, felt much 
the same on Easter Eve as at other times of 
her life ; and thus once more the matter con- 
cluded. As for Mr. Wentworth, he was 
much oceupied on that last day of the Holy 
Week with a great many important matters 
on hand. He had not seen the Wodehouses 
since the Good Friday evening service, which 
was an interval of about twenty hours, and 
had just paused, before eating his bachelor’s 
dinner, to ponder whether it would be cor- 
rect on that most sacred of vigils to steal away 
for half an hour, just to ask Lucy if she 
thought it necessary that he should see the 
sick woman at No. 10 Prickett’s Lane before 
the morning. It was while he was pondering 
this matter in his mind that Mr. Wentworth’s 
heart jumped to his throat upon receipt, 
quite suddenly, without preparation, of the 
following note :— 


‘¢ My pearest Boy,—Your Aunts Cecilia, 
Leonora, and I have justarrived at this ex- 
cellent inn, the Blue Boar. Old Mr. Shirley 
at Skelmersdale is in a very bad way, poor 
man, and I thought the very best thing I 
could do in my dearest Frank’s best interests, 
was to persuade them to make you quite an 
unexpected visit, and see everything for them- 
selves. Iam in a terrible fright now lest 
I should have done wrong; but my dear, 
dear boy knows it is always his interest that 
I have at heart; and Leonora is so intent on 
having a real gospel minister at Skelmersdale, 
that she never would have been content with 
anything less than hearing you with her own 
ears. I hope and trust in Providence that 

ou don’t intone like poor Gerald. And O 
nk, my dear boy, come directly and dine 
With us, and don’t fly in your Aunt Leonora’s 
face, and tell me I haven’t been imprudent. 
I thought it would be best to take you una- 
wares when you had everything prepared, and 
when we should see you just as you always 
are; for I am convinced Leonora and you 
only want to see more of each other to under- 
stand each other perfectly. Come, my dearest 
boy, and give a little comfort to your loving 
and anxious Aunt Dora.” 


Mr. Wentworth sat gazing blankly upon 
this horrible missive for some minutes after 
he had read it, quite unaware of the humble 
presence of the maid who stood asking, Please 
was she to bring up dinner? When he came 
to himself, the awful «‘ No! ”’ with which he 
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answered that alarmed handmaiden almost 


drove her into hysterics as she escaped down- | Boar 


stairs. However, Mr. Wentworth immedi- 
ately put his head out at the door and called 
after her, ‘‘ I can’t wait for dinner, Sarah ; I 
am suddenly called out, and shall dine where 
Iam going. Tell Cook,” said the young 
parson suddenly recollecting Lucy’s client, 
* to send what she has prepared for me, if it 
is very nice, to No. 10 Prickett’s Lane. My 
boy will take it: and send him off directly, 
please,’’ with which last commission the 
young man went up despairingly to his bed- 
room to prepare himself for this interview 
with his aunts. What was he to do? Al- 
ready before him, in dreadful prophetic 
vision, he saw all three seatel in one of the 
handsome open benches in St. Roque’s look- 
ing indescribable horrors at the crown of 
spring lilies which Lucy’s own fingers were 
to weave for the cross over the altar, and 
listening to the cadence of his own manly 
tenor as it rang through the perfect little 
church of which he was so proud. Yes, 
there was an end of Skelmersdale, without 
any doubt or question now; whatever hope 
there might have been, Aunt Dora had settled 
the matter by this last move of hers—an end 
of Skelmersdale, and an end of Lucy. Per- 
haps he had better try not to see: her any 
more ; and the poor young priest saw that 
his own face looked ghastly as he looked at it 
in the glass. It gave him a little comfort to 
meet the boy with a bundle pinned up in 
snowy napkins, from which a grateful odor 
ascended, bending his steps to Prickett’s 
Lane, as he himself went out to meet his fate. 
It was a last offering to that beloved ‘ dis- 
trict’? with which the image of his love was 
blended ; but he would have given his dinner 
to Lucy’s sick woman any day. To-night it 
was a greater sacrifice that was to be required 
of him. He went mournfully and slowly up 
Grange Lane, steeling himself for the encoun- 
ter, and trying to forgive Aunt Dora in his 
heart. It was not very easy. Things might 
have turned out just the same without any 
interference—that was true; but to have it 
all brought on in this wanton manner by a 
kind foolish woman, who would wring her 
hands and gaze in your face, and want to 
know, oh, did you think it was her fault? after 
she had precipitated the calamity, was very 
hard ; and it was with a very gloomy coun- 


St. Roque’s presented himself at the Blue 


The Miss Wentworths were in the very 

best sitting-room which the Blue Boar con- 

tained—the style in which they travelled, 

with a man and two maids, was enough to 

secure that ; and the kitchen of that respect- 

able establishment was doing its very best to 

send up a dinner worthy of ‘‘a party as had 

their own man to wait.’’ -The three ladies 

greeted their nephew with varying degrees 

of enthusiasm. The eldest, Miss Wentworth, 

from whom he took his second name Cecil, 

did not rise from her chair, but nevertheless 
kissed him in an affectionate dignified way 
when he was brought to her. As for Aunt 
Dora, she ran into her dear Frank’s arms, 
and in the very moment of that embrace 
whispered in his ear the expression of her 
anxiety, and the panic which always followed 
those rash steps which she was in the habit 
of taking. ‘* Oh, my dear, I hope you don’t 
think I’m to blame,’’ she said with her lips 
at his ear, and gained but cold comfort from 
the curate’s face. The alarming member of 
the party was Miss Leonora. She rose and 
made two steps forward to meet the unfor- 
tunate young man. She shook both his 
hands cordially, and said she was very glad 
to sec him, and hoped he was well. She 
was the sensible sister of the three, and no 
doubt required all the sense she had to manage 
her companions. Miss Wentworth, who had 
been very pretty in her youth, was nowa 
beautiful old lady, with snow-white hair and 
the most charming smile; and Miss Dora, 
who was only fifty, retained the natural color 
of her own scanty light-brown locks, which 
wavered in weak-minded ringlets over her 
cheeks; but Miss Leonora was-iron grey, 
without any complexion in particular, and 
altogether a harder type of woman. It was 
she who held in her hands the fate of Skel- 
mersdale and of Frank Wentworth. Her 
terrible glance it was which he had imagined 
gleaming fierce upon his lilies—Lucy’s lilies, 
his Easter decorations. It was by her side 
the alarmed curate was made to sit down. It 
was she who tock the foot of the table, and 
was the gentleman of the house. Her voice 
was of that class of voice which may be po- 
litely called a powerful contralto. Every 
way she was as alarming a critic as ever was 
encountered by a Perpetual Curate or any 





tenance, accordingly, that the curate of 


other young man in trouble. Mr. Went- 
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worth said feebly that this was a very unex- 
pected pleasure, as he met his Aunt Leonora’s 
eye. 

vat I hope it is a pleasure,” said that pene- 
trating observer. ‘‘ To tell the truth, I did 
not expect it would be; but your Aunt Dora 
thought so, and you know, when she sets her 
heart on anything, nobody can get any peace. 
Not that your Aunt Cecilia and I would have 
come on that account, if we had not wished, 
for many reasons, to have some conversation 
with you, and see how you are getting on.” 

*¢ Quite so, Leonora,’’ said Miss Went- 
worth, smiling upon her nephew, and lean- 
ing back in her chair. 

Then there was a little pause ; for, after 
such a terrible address, it was not to be ex- 
pected that the poor young man, who under- 
stood every word of it, could repeat his 
commonplace about the unlooked-for pleas- 
ure. Miss Dora of course seized the oppor- 
tunity to rush in. 

** We have been hearing such delightful 
things about you, my dear, from the people 
of the house. Leonora is so pleased to hear 
how you are laboring among the people, and 
doing your Master’s work. We take all the 
happiness to ourselves, because, you know, 
you are our boy, Frank,’’ said the anxious 
aunt, all her thin ringlets, poor lady, trem- 
bling with her eagerness to make every- 
thing comfortable for her favorite; ‘and 
we have come, you know, specially to hear 
you on Easter Sunday in your own church. 
I am looking forward to a great treat: to 
think I should never have heard you, though 
it is so long since you were ordained! None 
of us have ever heard you—not even Leo- 
nora; but it is such a pleasure to us all to 
know you are so much liked in Carlingford,” 
cried the troubled woman, growing nervous 
at sight of the unresponsive quict around 
her. Miss Leonora by no means replied to 
the covert appeals thus made to her. She left 
her nephew and her sister to keep up the 
conversation unassisted; and as for Miss 
Wentworth, conversation was not her forte. 

“*T’'m afraid, aunt, you will not hear any- 
thing worth such a long. journey,” said Mr. 
Wentworth, moved, like a rash young man 
as he was, to display his colors at once, and 
ery no surrender. ‘I don’t think an Easter 
Sunday is a time for much preaching ; and 
the Church has made such ample provision 
for the expression of our sentiments. I am 
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more of a humble priest than an ambitious 
preacher,” said the young man, with char- 
acteristic youthful pretence of the most trans- 
parent kind. He looked in Miss Leonora’s 
face as he spoke. He knew the very name 
of priest was an offence in its way to that 
highly Evangelical woman ; and if they were 
to come to single combat, better immediately 
than after intolerable suspense and delay. 

‘¢ Perhaps, Dora, you will postpone your 
raptures about Frank’s sermon—which may 
be a very indifferent sermon, as he says, for 
anything we can tell—till after dinner,’’ said 
Miss Leonora. ‘* We're all very glad to see 
him; and he need not think any little ill- 
tempered speeches he may make will disturb 
me. I daresay the poor boy would be glad 
to hear of the people belonging to him in- 
stead of all that nonsense. Come to dinner, 
Frank. Take the other side of the table op- 
posite Dora ; and now that you’ve said grace, 
I give you full leave to forget that you’re a 
clergyman for an hour at least. We were 
down at the old Hall a week ago, and saw 
your father and the rest. They areall well; 
and the last boy is rather like you, if you 
will think that any compliment. Mrs. Went- 
worth is pleased because you are one of the 
handsome ones, you know. Not much fear 
of the Wentworths dying out of the country 
yetawhile. Your father is getting at his wit’s 
end, and does not know what to do with 
Cuthbert and Guy. Three sons are enough in 
the army, and two at sea ; and I rather think 
it’s as much as we can stand,’’ continued 
Miss Leonora, not without a gleam of humor 
in her iron-grey eyes, ‘‘ to have two in the 
Church.” 

‘« That is as it may happen,” said the Per- 
petual Curate, with a little spirit. ‘If the 
boys are of my way of thinking, they will 
consider the Church the highest of profes- 
sions; but Guy and Cuthbert must go to 
Australia, I suppose, like. most other peo- 
ple, and take their chance—no harm in 
that.”’ 

‘¢ Not a bit of harm,”’ said the rich aunt ; 
‘“‘They’re good boys enough, and I daresay 
theyll get on. As for Gerald, if you have 
any influence with your brother, I think he’s 
ina bad way. I think he has a bad attack 
of Romishness coming on. If you are not 
in that way yourself,’’ said Miss Leonora, 
with a sharp glance, *‘ I think you should go 
and see after Gerald. He is the sort of man 
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who would do anythipg foolish, you’ know. 
He doesn’t understand what prudence means. 
Remember, I believe he is a good Christian 
all the same. It’s very incomprehensible ; 
but the fact is,a man may bea very good 
Christian, and have the least, quantity of 
sense that is compatible with existence. I’ve 
seen it over and over again. Gerald’s no- 
tions are idiocy to me,”’ said the sensible but 
candid woman shrugging her shoulders; ‘* but 
I can’t deny that he’s a good man, for all 
that.” 

‘¢ He is the best man I ever knew,’’ said 
young Wentworth, with enthusiasm. 

*¢ Quite so, Frank,’’ echoed aunt Cecilia, 
with her sweet smile; it was almost the only 
conversational effort Miss Wentworth ever 
made. 

‘But it is so sad to see how he’s led 
away,’’ said Miss Dora ; it is all owing to the 
bad advisers young men meet with at the uni- 
versities; and how can it be otherwise as 
long as tutors and professors are chosen just 
for their learning, without any regard to 
their principles? What is Greek and Latin 
in comparison with a pious guide for the 
young? We would not have to feel fright- 
ened, as we do so often, about young men’s 
principles,”’ continued Aunt Dora, fixing her 
eyes with warning significance on her nephew, 
and trying hard to open telegraphic commu- 
nications with him, ‘‘ if more attention was 
paid at the universities to give them sound 
guidance in their studies. So long as you 
are sound in your principles, there is no fear 
of you,”’ said the timid diplomatist, trying 
to aid the warning look of her eyes by em- 
phasis and inflection. Poor Miss Dora! it 
was her unlucky fate, by dint of her very ex- 
ertions in smoothing matters, always to make 
things worse. 

‘‘ He would be a bold man who would call 
those principles unsound which have made 
my brother Gerald what he is,’’ said, with 
an affectionate admiration that became him, 
the curate of St. Roque’s. 

‘‘Tt’s a slavish system, notwithstanding 
Gerald,’”’ said Miss Leonora, with some heat ; 
‘and a false system, and leads to Antichrist 
at the end, and nothing less. Eat your din- 
ner, Frank—we are not going to argue just 
now. We expected to hear that another of 
the girls was engaged before we came away, 
but it has not ocourred yet. I don’t approve 


ever and ever, unless they mean something.. 
Do you?”’ 
Mr. Wentworth faltered at this question; 
it disturbed his composure more than any- 
thing that had preceded it. ‘‘I—really I 
don’t know,’’ he said, after a pause, with a 
sickly smile—of which all three of the aunts 
took private notes, forming their own con- 
clusions. It was, as may well be supposed, 
a very severe ordeal which the poor young 
man had to go through. When he was per- 
mitted to say good-night, he went away with. 
a sensation of fatigue more overpowering than 
if he had visited all the houses in W harfside. 
When he passed the green door, over which 
the apple-tree rustled in the dark, it was with 
a pang in his heart. How was he to continue 
to live—to come and go through that famil- 
iar road—to go through all the meetings and 
partings, when this last hopeless trial was 
over, and Lucy and he were swept apart as 
if by an earthquake? If his lips were sealed 
henceforward, and he never was at liberty to 
say what was in his heart, what would she 
think of him? He could not fly from his 
work because he lost Skelmersdale ; and how 
was he to bear it? He went home with a 
dull bitterness in his mind, trying, when he 
thought of it, to quiet the aching pulses which 
throbbed all over him, with what ought to, 
have heen the hallowed associations of the 
last Lenten vigil. But it was difficult, throb- 
bing as he was with wild life and trouble to 
the very finger-points, to get himself into the 


shadow of that rock-hewn grave, by which, 


according to his own theory, the Church 
should be watching on this Easter Eve. It 
was hard just then to be bound to that spe- 
cial remembrance. What he wanted at this 
moment was no memory of one hour, how- 
ever memorable or glorious, not even though 
it contained the Redeemer’s grave, but the 
sense of a living Friend standing by him in 
the great struggle, which is the essential and 
unfailing comfort of a Christian’s life. 

Next morning he went to church with a 
half-conscious, youthful sense of martyrdom, 
of which in his heart he was half ashamed. 
St. Roque’s was very fair to see that Easter 
morning. Above the communion-table, with 
all its sacred vessels, the carved oaken cross 
of the reredos was wreathed tenderly with 
white fragrant festoons of spring lilies, sweet, 
Narcissus of the poets; and Mr. Wentworth’s 
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choristers made another white line, two deep, 
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down each side of the chancel. The young 
Anglican took in all the details of the scene 
on his way to the reading-desk as the white 
procession ranged itself in the oaken stalls. 
At that moment—the worst moment for such 
a thought—it suddenly flashed over him that, 
after all, a wreath of spring flowers or a cho- 
rister’s surplice was scarcely worth suffering 
martyrdom for. This horrible suggestion, 
true essence of an unheroic age, which will 
not suffer a man to be absolutely sure of any- 
thing, disturbed his prayer as he knelt down 
in silence to ask God’s blessing. Easter, to 
be sure, was lovely enough of itself without 
the garland, and Mr. Wentworth knew well 
enough that his white-robed singers were no 
immaculate angel-band. It was Satan him- 
self, surely, and no inferior imp, who shot 
that arrow into the young man’s heart as he 
tried to say his private prayer ; for the curate 
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of St. Roque’s was not only a fervent Angli- 
can, but also a young Englishman sans re- 
proche, with all the sensitive, almost fantas- 
tic, delicacy of honor which belongs to that 
development of humanity ; and not for a dozen 
worlds would he have sacrificed a lily or a 
surplice on this particular Easter, when all 
his worldly hopes hung in the balance. But 
to think at this crowning moment that a vil- 
lanous doubt of the benefit of these surplices 
and lilies should seize his troubled heart ! for 
just then the strains of the organ died away 
in lengthened whispers, and Miss Leonora 
Wentworth, severe and awful, swept up 
through the middle aisle. It was under these 
terrible circumstances that the Perpetual Cu- 
rate, with his heart throbbing and his head 
aching, began to intone the morning service 
on that Easter Sunday, ever after a day so 
memorable in the records of St. Roque’s. 





Tuose who delight to see the practical applica- 
tion of scientific facts to the realities of every-day 
life, should read a pamphlet lately published on 
the applicability of the magneto-electric light to 
lighthouse use, as not only is the theory of light- 
production admirably stated, but the mist-pene- 
trating power and superiority of the new light 
fully proved. Beautifully dazzling though the 
light was—as all will recollect—in the Great Ex- 
hibition, it is in comparison with other lighthouse 
lights that its qualities come out best. At Dun- 

eness, last year, Dr. Faraday made the compar- 
ison, and states in his report that ‘‘ Such was the 
power of the Electric Light that the addition or 
subtraction of the light of a fully effective set of 
reflectors, with their lamps, would not have been 
sensible to a mariner, however observant he might 
have been.’ The expenditure under the present 
system would seem to vary considerably, ranging 
from £300 up to £400, or even £500 a year. 
Assuming that the charges for the Electric Light 
would reach to between £600 and £700, the dif- 
ference of gnnual cost would not be excessive ;— 
regard being had to the magnitude of the inter- 
ests involved, and to the special powers 
by the Electric Light, of rendering service at the 
only times when lights are really wanted, which 
are not on the very rare occasions of dense fog, 
when all navigation is suspended, but under the 
constantly recurring conditions of ‘* thick weath- 
er,’’ mist, and haze, through which the Electric 
Light penetrates so much further than the oil- 
flame. We are glad that this subject has now 
been brought before Parliament ; and the gen- 
eral application of magnetic force, to warn the 
mariner of home dangers after compass-guided 
voyages across the trackless ocean will be hailed 
by all as another victory gained by Science. 





Unner the title of ‘‘ Insecurity of British Prop- 
erty in Peru: an Appeal to the Representatives 
of the British Nation,’’ Captain Henry De Wolfe 
Carvell has published an account of the treatment 
to which he was subjected in 1861 by the Peru- 
vian Government. He asserts that the treatment 
of British subjects by the Peruvian Government 
has of late been systematically scandalous, and 
he charges our Foreign Office with not having 
been sufficiently energetic in protecting him and 
others. 


THE committee of the Luther Memorial at 
Worms have issued another report, from which 
it appears that the undertaking is progressing fa- 
vorably. The gigantic statues of Luther and 
Wickliff, by Rietschel, are very nearly finished, 
and those of Huss and Savonarola are in prepa- 
ration to be cast. A model of Melanchthon, said 
to be of great beauty, has also been sent in by the 
sculptor. The basis of the monument, consisting 
of a vast mass of granite of architectural propor- 
tions, is advancing towards completion. Up to 
the present moment a sum of 174,894 florins has 
been collected towards the cost of the memorial ; 
but, as this amount is far from being sufficient to 
cover the expenses, the Protestants of all coun- 
tries are invited to further contributions. 


A paPeER specially devoted to Polish affairs, and 
to the object of pleading the re-constitution of the 
kingdom as a political necessity for Europe, is 
about to appear at Zurich, under the title ‘* The 
White Eagle.’’ The journal will be issued under 
the direction of the ‘* Swiss Central Committee 
for Poland.” 
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From The Spectator. 
THE NILES CRADLE. 


Aces before the existence of the New 
World was suspected, there grew up in the 
minds of the ancients a passionate desire to 
know a geographical secret which seemed far 
from diffeu t of discovery even to their re- 
sources. There was no river more familiar 
to Greeks and Romans, and none nearly so 
fascinating to their imaginations, as the Nile, 
whose annual overflow and large alluvial de- 

sits excited at once their intellectual curi- 
osity and their admiration for the resources 
of nature in thus turning barren wastes of 
sand into a rich and flourishing kingdom. 
But the secret of the Nile’s origin, and con- 
sequently of the causes of this striking an- 
nual phenomenon baffled all their efforts to 
master it. They handed down the unsolved 
enigma from generation to generation ; and 
long after the great Atlantic had been ex- 
plored, and the new continents discovered, 
and their rivers traced for thousands of miles, 


_and almost every island in the Atlantic and 


Pacific had been accurately marked down in 
our charts, there remained this locked cham- 
ber on our earth, into which no one had ever 
penetrated, invisible to us, but united by a 
most tangible and visible thread with the 
highways of our civilization. There was the 
Nile, let down like a sort of watery ladder, 
out of.the invisible into the very midst of our 
most eagerly-guarded thoroughfare—our path 
to India,—but with its highest ranges hid- 
den absolutely from our view in some world 
where for thousands of years most probably 
men had been living at acting and dying, 
without ever sending us a message or a hint 
by this ladder of communication. It was as 
if Jack’s beanstalk had continued for thou- 
sands of years inviting ascent or descent, and 
yet no traveller from our earth had ever been 
able either to reach or catch sight of the 
summit, and none from the upper side had 
ever attempted the descent. ho could help 
feeling the mystery of this untraced clue? 
Who could patiently see the floods roll year 
after year from the land we had never 
reached, and which yet had never ceased 
sending us new wealth, and presenting us 
with both the way and the clue by which to 
trace out the secret? The mystery has al- 
ways provoked a curiosity almost metaphysi- 
cal in its character. The Nile was a chain 
of thought which no one could track home, 
as well as a stream which no one could as- 
cend. And it was an even greater humilia- 
tion to the imagination than to the reason of 
man to be thus foiled; it was like a muti- 
lated statue, or a broken sentence, or a hand- 
writing that becomes illegible just when the 
drift becomes most interesting. The Nile has 
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piqued and disappointed in this way the cu- 
riosity of man, at least as many thousand 
years as any moral or religious lative 
question. Our fathers inherited the insolu- 
ble question of its origin from Herodotus and 
Ptolemy. And a very few years ago we were 
scarcely so. near the truth as Ptolemy had 
been ; and had strayed away in the wrong 
direction from the theory of Lucan. Yet it 
seems to be solved at last, and we can no lon- 
ger end our enumeration of the various na- 
tional failures to penetrate the mystery in 
the old poet’s con _ 


*¢ Quae tibi noscendi Nilum Romane cupido est 

Haec Phariis, Persisque fuit Macedumque tyran- 
nis, 

Nullaque non aetas voluit conferre futuris 

Notitiam, sed vincit adhuc natura latendi.’’ 


The problem which Cesar is said to have 
found so exciting that he would have relin- 
quished the civil war to solve it, is solved at 
last, at least as regards the main stream of 
the Nile,—the Bahr-el-Abiad, or White Nile. 
It issues from a lake, the northern boundary 
of which is precisely on the equator, but fed 
by streams springing in nearly four degrees 
south latitude, — the Lake Victoria Nyanza, 
from which it springs in a cataract twelve 
feet high and four hundred and fifty feet in 
width,—the first of that long series of rapids 
which cause a total difference of level of 
about six thousand feet, or more than a mile 
in height, between the source of the river 
and the mouth of the Delta at Alexandria. 
The old explanation, therefore, of its annual 
overflow in summer and autumn which Lu- 
can gave is fully sustained. It is not the 
melting snows of spring, but the rains caused 
by the double passage of the sun across the 
equator, which flood the great lake from 
which it is principally derived, and send 
down the summer torrents of the belt of equa- 
torial calms to fertilize the plains of Egypt. 
This was exactly Lucan’s statement :— 


** Vana fides veterum, Nilo, quo crescat in arva 
Ethiopum prodesse nives. Non Arctos in illis 
Montibus aut Boreas. Testis tibi sole perusti 
Ipse color populi calidique vaporibus Austri. 
Adde, quod omne caput fluvii, quodcunque soluta 
Praecipitat glacies, ingresso vere tumescit 

Prima tabe nivis. Nilus neque suscitat undas 
Ante canis radios, nec ripis adligat amnem 

Ante parem nocti, Libra sub judice Phoebum.’’ 


Messrs. Speke and Grant, who have traced 
the White Nile home for us to this great lake, 
have fairly established, then, that the region 
in which the Nile takes its source is one of 
those shallow lake districts in which the cen- 
tral plateau of Africa seems to abound. The 
Lake Victoria Nyanza is probably about as 





large as Lake Erie, but instead of being, like 
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Lake Erie, a great inland sea almost as deep 
as the ocean, it rather resembles the great 
Lake Tsad, in which the Benoué, or chief 
branch of the Niger, takes its source, and 
which varies in depth from about seven to 
fifteen feet, and is more like a vast hippopot- 
amus marsh than an inland sea. It seems 
certain that this lake, large as it still is, for- 
merly spread far beyond its present bounda- 
ries, and it is curious that the German trav- 
eller, Erhardt, who resided for a long time 
at Mombas, on the east coast of Africa, re- 
ceived information only about ten years ago 
which led him to suppose that one enormous 
lake stretched throu spe twelve degrees 
of latitude, or more cn eight hundred miles, 
covering a space which is now known toconsist, 
in great part, of dry and well-populated land, 
but also including four different lakes,—the 
Nyanza Lake, from which the White Nile 
issues to the north, the Luta-Nzigi Lake, 
through which it soon afterwards flows, and 
also the two other great lakes on the southern 
side of the watershed ,—the Tanganyika Lake, 
which is connected with and empties itself 
into the Niassa Lake, and through it sup- 
lies the Shiré and Zambesi. Erhardt’s in- 
ormants misled him to unite all these lakes 
into one monster inland sea, stretching from 
twelve degrees south to ae the equator 
in latitude, besides bending ar to the westward 
—an obvious blunder, as it would have united 
waters separated by a great watershed, but 
still, no doubt, a blunder pointing to a much 
more extended water region than the present. 
Messrs. Speke and Grant tell us that the Vic- 
toria Nyanza is intersected constantly by 
‘* rush-drains,’’ or stagnant water-courses 
draining the neighboring lands, which were 
formerly under water. The hills (for they 
are not perpetual-snow mountains, like the 
more easterly mountains of Kilmanjaro and 
Kenia, in which some of the east-flowing 
streams, such as the Pangany, rise) which 
separate the lakes Nyanza and Luta-Nzigi 
from the southerly lakes Tanganyika and Ni- 
assa are the famous Mountains of the Moon, 
in which the Nile has long been rumored to 
rise, and from these hills some streams flow 
north to feed the Nyanza Lake and White 
Nile, while from the south-eastern and south- 
western slopes others flow east to the Indian 
Ocean, and west towards the Atlantic. 

And now, what have we learnt of the people 
thus for long ages secluded from the civilized 
world, though holding in their hands, as it 
‘were, one end of the thread of which the 
other touched the centre of the ancient civil- 
ization and the busiest thoroughfare of mod- 
ern states? While the Pharaohs ruled in 
Egypt; while the Hebrew shepherds came to 
‘buy corn, and returned to settle and found a 
mation of slaves on the banks of the Nile ; 
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while the Ptolemies followed the Pharaohs 
and the Cosars.the Ptolemies and the He- 
brews sent back, in the course of ages, Chris- 
tian bishops to rule where the fathers of 
their faith had toiled in the Egyptian brick- 
fields ; while the Ottoman power at len 
displaced the Christian, and the French Na- 
poleon came to contest with England the em- 
pire of the East, what all this time was 
probably going on at the other end of the 
great watercourse? We have every reason 
to suppose that, during all these marvellously 
changeful ages, generation after generation 
has lived an diel round the fountains of the 
Nile, occupied in eating and drinking and 
marrying and bearing children and bartering 
a little and quarrelling very much, knowing 
nothing of what we call politics or finance, or 
art, or science, or theology. Karagwe, on the 
western shore of the Lake Nyanza, ap 
to be the least uncivilized of these eles suas 
Speke found its king (Rumanika) really anx- 
ious to establish a commercial intercourse 
with the lower Nile, and quite aware of its 
advantages, and a negro people decently 
clothed, kindly disposed, and much superior 
in demeanor to any he had met with previ- 
ously, or has met with since. To the north 
of Karagwe, at the north-west corner of Lake 
Nyanza, comes the kingdom of Uganda, which 
is also despotically ruled, of course, but also 
inhabited ty a sprightly and intelligent negro 
race,—the king (Mtesa) having only one un- 
pleasant political crotchet, that he supposes 
the State to require the execution of one of 
his subjects every day. Northwards, again, 
as we get on the actual bank of the White 
Nile, we get deeper into barbarism. Ungoro 
is almost absolutely barbarous, is inhabited 
by a naked people, while its king, Kamrasi, 
devotes his energies to fattening his wives and 
children till they are too unwieldy to stand. 
If it be the same king who boasts of possess- 
ing from three thousand to four thousand 
wives—certainly the only living being who 
eould more than fill Exeter Hall with his 
own wives—there must be a vast Darwinian 
apparatus at work for preventing (by fatty 
degeneration of the tissues) the natural selec- 
tion of this royal family in the contest for 
existence ; and no doubt it will succumb to 
the neighboring kingdoms of Karagwe or 
Uganda, where the women and children are 
not too fat to stand. In none of these three 
kingdoms had a white man ever been seen 
before, and Messrs. Speke and Grant occupied 
nearly a year in getting through them. 
After passing northwards through these 
three kingdoms, the travellers followed the 
real course of the White Nile, which bounds 
Ungoro to the east as it issues from Lake 
Nyanza. They were not able to take the 
bend through Lake Luta-Nzigi, but struck 
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across the chord to.the other corner of the 
bend, whence they procéeded to Gondokoro, 
a Nile station recently reached by upward ex- 


ae from Khartoum. _ As they approached 


ndokoro on the 15th February last, after a 
ear and a half’s absence from any vestige of 
Daropesn society, they saw a vessel coming 
up the Nile from the north, followed by two 
smaller boats, and in it the face of an old 
friend and rival explorer Mr. Samuel Baker. 
Thus, for the first time after more than two 
thousand years’ search, the European circle 
of knowledge has been completed by the en- 
counter of a south-going traveller from Eu- 
rope with north-going travellers from the 
Indian Ocean, on the stream of the White 
Nile, and the hidden corner of the earth at 
once connected and most carefully discon- 
nected from the ancient and modern civiliza- 
tion revealed. It consists of three negro 
kingdoms, grouped round the shores of a 
large but shallow lake, of which the nothern- 
most, the nearest to Europe and the most 
barbarous, is probably identical with Hero- 
dotus’s anthropophagous people, but has con- 
trived, in the two thousand years’ progress, 
to develop the refinement of fattening queens 
and princes till they are too heavy to stand. 
The imagination is painfully struck by the 
contrast between the fate of those who hold 
the sources and the mouth of the great river. 
And yet it is still more painful to remember 
that the mass of the Egyptians themselves, 
who have always been in contact with the 
civilization of the Mediterranean regions, 
haye remained about as stationary, if not as 
low in the depths of barbarism, as the se- 
cluded negroes of the kingdom of Ungoro. 


From The Spectator, 30 May. 
THE GREAT CONFEDERATE PURITAN. 


Ir has been narrated of the good and able 
cage whom the evil cause of Slavery has just 
ost, and it seems in itself probable in a high 
degree, that at the first outbreak of the war 
his mind was fiercely divided against itself. 
General Jackson had married a Northern 
wife. His father-in-law, a Northern clergy- 
man, visited him, and urged him to remain 
faithful to his country and his flag ; ‘‘ they 
spent,”’ it is said, ‘* several hours in prayer 
together, but finally the doctrine of State- 
— which Jackson, like so many other 
gallant Southerners, had imbibed early in life, 
won the day. ‘I must go,’ he cried, ‘ with 
Virginia.’’’? This statement, made long ago, 
seems intrinsically likely, and agrees with the 
account of Jackson’s Puritan faith, of which 
we have all heard so much. ‘ For the divis- 
ions of Reuben ’’ there must, when the war 
broke out, have been ‘‘ great searchings of 





heart ” among all really conscientious men. 
A master-mind like that of President Davis, 
which had no scruples either in conceiving or 
working out the great treachery of which he 
was guilty before the outbreak of the war, 
would not, perhaps, have quailed, could he 
have fully foreseen the oceans of blood which 
his policy would pour out. But to good men, 
uiltless of the premeditated quarrel, like 
Fackton, and simply called to choose between 
their native land and their rightful govern- 
ment at a time when no effort could prevent 
the strife, the hour of choice must have been 
one of awful solemnity. Though we believe 
that a greater statesman of the same moral 
ealibre as ‘* Stonewall ” Jackson must have 
taken the nobler and far more difficult course 
of sacrificing the local ties of country for the 
moral ties of country, we would be the last 
to condemn him, or to dispute that he may, 
in the hands of pom have done even a 
reater service to the freemen he opposed, 
Fombling their insufferable salt ondene 
and teaching them the true secret of mili 
strength, than if he had led the Northern, 
instead of the Southern, troops to victory. 
That matter is, at all events, no business of 
ours. But it is worth while to examine the 
relation between Jackson’s Puritan style of 
piety and a cause which we are probably in 
the habit of unconsciously identifying with 
the manly, loose, enjoying aristocracy of an 
old cavalier state. For there can bé no doubt 
that General Jackson, as a soldier, was of the 
Cromwell type, though to statesmanship, as 
we said, he made no pretensions. It is stated 
from so many different quarters that we must 
suppose it, morally certain that, like Luther, 
he habitually ‘ wrestled with God” with 
streaming eyes in agonies of prayer. ‘‘ Twice 
a day, for weeks,”’ says one account, ‘rain 
or shine, my friend saw Jackson slip away to 
this secluded place—unseen, as he believed — 
and seat himself upon the small fence which 
bounded the field. There he would remain, 
often for an hour, with his hands clasped, 
face turned upwards, convulsed with emo- 
tion, the tears streaming down his face, deep 
in the performance of secret and agonizing 
prayer. Nothing can be said that can in- 
crease the value of this evidence as proving 
the sincerity of the man.”” A man who 
would slip out even into the rain, and get wet, 
to secure the solitude he needed for prayer, 
must have been thoroughly in earnest. An- 
other account tells us that the negroes always 
knew when a battle was imminent by the 
General’s praying all night. There can be 
no question—not only of the man’s heartfelt 
piety, but of that intensity and depth of char- 
acter in connection with it which is now 80° 
rare in the world. A man who pours him- 
self passionately out to God not to be seen of 
s 
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men, but simply because his strongest feel- 
ings are naturally stirred by prayer, is no 
common product of ‘‘ modern thought.’’ 

And more than this ; though Jackson had, 
at Washington, before the whr, the reputa- 
tion of a hypochondriac, and malade mmag- 
inaire, he does not seem to have had any of 
the acerbity of the Puritan type of piety. 
An Englishman who recently visited him de- 
scribed him as a tall, handsome man, with 
dark blue, searching eyes, and with simplicity 
and considerateness written in his face as well 
as his actions. A general in full work who 
would take real pains, as General Jackson 
did, to dry a stranger’s coat for him by a 
given hour is not of the gloomily spiritual 
Pe. And every one represents General 

ackson’s thoughtfulness and gentleness to 
others as only less remarkable than his prompt 
military rigor. A general may be the idol of 
his men who simply leads them uniformly to 
victory. But the man who promised not in 
vain for his soldiers that they should ‘+ stand 
like a stone wall’’ at Bull Run, who burst 
like a thunderbolt upon poor General Pope’s 
rear when that commander thought him in 
his front or far away,—who, after a rapid 
and hotly-contested march through Mary- 
land, struck successfully at Harper’s Ferry 
before the relief could come,—who, on his 
last battle-field, turned the enemy’s menacing 
position and inflicted a severe defeat ,—needed 
no other power over his men than that of the 
military confidence he inspired. But it is 
well known that his real power over them 
was multiplied greatly, not only by his habit 
of praying with them personally before and 
after battle, as a pious soldier should, instead 
of abandoning them toa chaplain,‘but by the 
rare self-denial with which he insisted on 
sharing their hardships, and the thoughtful 
solicitude he showed for their welfare. No 
doubt General Jackson has done as much to 
give an imaginative character of grandeur 
and holiness wholly undeserved to the Con- 
federate defence and cause, as President 
Davis has done to give it a tone of intellec- 
tual dignity and strength. 

But one cannot help asking how General 
Jackson could have failed to recognize his 
apparently greater affinity with the Puritans 
of New England, than with either the aris- 
tocratic passions of the old Virginia and 
South Carolina planters, or the coarse sol- 
diery of the mean white class. How could 
a man, who prayed daily with almost Lu- 
theran fervor for the kingdom of God, lead a 
crusade in favor of a kingdom which had 
taken slavery for its corner-stone, and whose 
only justification professed to be the non-ex- 
tension of slavery into the territories of the 
Union? We have no doubt that terrible 
doubts on such questions as these must often 
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have flitted through the mind of the rough 
soldier kneeling at his solitary prayers, even 
long after his own name had absolutely 
identified with the cause of slavery, But 
though the history both of Judaism and of 
Protestantism has much to tell concerning the 
impulse which a deep faith can give tu the 
subversion of tyranny, it can scarcely be said 
that its specific effect is always favorable to 
what we call constitutional freedom. Relig- 
ious enthusiasm operates rather negatively 
than positively on political institutions, ren- 
dering men averse to conform to what they 
think of evil, passionately resolved never to 
bow the knee to Baal, rather than sanguine 
of political expedients for extirpating evil. 
Faith kindlesa revolutionary resistance to an 
alien yoke, makes men spurn the hollow 
formalisms they have outgrown, deepensevery 
local and imaginative attachment, adds color 
to et ne stirs up the scorn for danger, 
and the daring of implicit trust; but it does 
not improve the capacity to judge calmly 
what will best restrain average men in average 
times from deeds of oppression or injustice. 
If General Jackson had never clearly realized 
to himself—as he perhaps never ea-the in- 
evitable tendency of the principle of slavery 
to degrade all concerned in it, to corrupt the 
love of power into an almost sensual appetite, 
to brutalize labor and capital alike, and to 
extend itself in every direction with insatia- 
ble craving for a a dominion, we do not 
see fhat his faith in-God would in any way 
have helped him to realize it. On the con- 
trary, it would have tended to convince him 
that the evil lay rather in individual selfish- 
ness than in the system, and persuaded him 
that a truly moldesns slave-owner might 
really do far more to educate his slaves into 
Christians than could be effected under any 
other political institution. Just as true faith, 
—if it could be universal and universally 
practical,—would make it almost indifferent 
under what political system we might happen 
to live, since justice would then supersede 
law, so those who really live in the world of 
faith are apt to look too little to outward 
means, and too much to the divine influence 
over the individual heart, for the security of 
the future. Even with the Puritans the 
State was, in fact,a mere arm of the Church, 
and their contempt for kings vastly more re- 
markable than their respect for liberty. Per- 
sonal faith, without intellectual culture, will 
often restrain a tyranny, but seldom or never 
establish a sound system of constitutional 
law. Jackson may have felt that the serf-re- 
lation between the negro and the whites, if 
mercifully and justly handled, was at sg 
the true one, and would have had far less in- 
sight into the absolute impossibility implied 
in that ‘if,’ than a more worldly, selfish, 
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and ambitious man. Such piety as Jackson’s 
may often blind the eyes of political sagacity. 
nd there was another way in which Gen- 
eral Jackson’s Puritan earnestness of charac- 
ter would tend to obliterate for him the evil 
nature of his cause. Religious faith has a 
very curious and marked effect in strengthen- 
ing local and national ties, even to a passion. 
One would expect the very reverse. One 
would look to personal faith in God as a 
rinciple likely to raise men above the acci- 
ental ties to place and kin, which, of course, 
it must often wound and break. In fact, 
however, you never meet with any very 
strong type of personal trust—that kind of 
trust which clings to a personal king, with- 
out finding also passionate national feelings 
and strong local adhesiveness. David and 
St. Paul were both Hebrews of the Hebrews ; 
Luther was a German of the Germans ; Knox 
a Scot of Scots ; Calvin a typical Frenchman ; 
and Cromwell as typical an Raglishean, The 
truth seems to be that the implicit trust in 
God sets free the mind from that selfishness 
which more than anything else chills na- 
Tt has often been ob- 
served that a view which presents itself casu- 
ally to the eye when the mind is agitated by 
an overwhelming emotion, burns itself into 
the memory as no attention or study could 
imprint it. The man who does not live in, 
but in a manner outside, his little world, is 
the man who generally loves it best, and is 
most willing to give his life for it. No na- 
tional poetry exists so passioriate as the 
poetry of the Hebrew ie gs who knew 
that the throne of David and the prosperity 
of his tiny principality was established on no 
human foundation. Deep national and even 
local passions are impossible without some 
supernatural centre; and the true man of 
the world is usually the man who loves his 
own world least. ‘The imagination must be 
raised habitually to the eternal and supernat- 
ural, in order to give the full flavor of sweet- 
ness and tenderness to the temporary and the 
visible. Intense spiritual loyalty like Gen- 
eral Jackson’s, while it is in danger of throw- 
ing into shadow the clear political sagacity 
which’ estimates the true value of institutions, 
always stimulates the loyalty of old associa- 
tions with the people and country of its birth. 
No people, by éemperament protoundly relig- 
ious, had ever yet a high value for sober con- 
stitutional forms and restraints; but, on the 
other hand, there was never any great relig- 
ious passion in the world unassociated with 
overpowering patriotic emotions. The Jes- 
uit, in trying to separate the two, destroyed 
not merely loyalty but faith. 
We do not need, then, to depreciate the 
real greatness of the Confederate general’s 
character, because we hold that his choice 
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was a mistaken one. No doubt the old-tash- 
ioned Puritan piety, though it overclouded 
his political judgment, stands out very grandly 
against the poor conceit of the Northern gen- 
erals. General Jackson fought blindly, as 
many heroes have fought before him, on the 
evil side, with a spirit far more worthy of the 
good cause than that of its nominal repre- 
sentatives. And so doing, it will one day, 
we trust, be found that the God he served 
with the passionate devotion of his heart and 
life, has used the sword which was drawn 
in behalf of the diabolic principle of slavery 
to hasten the coming of a better kingdom. 


From The Spectator. 
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Tue ebb tide of despotism, now so visible 
throughout Europe, seems to be leaving the 
nobles stranded. The curious account pub- 
lished in the Times of Tuesday of the position 
of the old Piedmontese families is but a sketch 
in miniature of a process visible in every 
country except England and Russia. These 
great houses, still possessed of considerable 
though diminishing property, and of a social 
influence which increases with their declining 
political power, refuse to acknowledge the 
Revolution. It is, in their judgment, a par- 
venu kind of affair, meant for the benefit of 
a low set of people, and they “ cut’’ it as 
they would a man who had risen by trade, or 
a society into which savans littérateurs were 
occasionally admitted. They cannot arrest it 
any more than the noble who had himself 
escorted through Turin by flambeaux can put 
out all the gas lamps, but they can refuse to 
recognize ‘* horrid innovations,’’ as he did, 
and declare, as he probably does, that they 
smell disagreeably, and are, when misman- 
aged, exceedingly dangerous. This ministry, 
filled with ‘* all manner of dogs in one ken- 
nel,’’ as Lord Derby said, these projects of 
moving the capital to Rome, and ruling over 
the pope, these attempts to administer ac- 
cording to the wishes of the canaille, whose 
business on earth is to pay taxes and be made 
comfortable in return, are all in their eyes 
anathema. ‘They do not particularly wish to: 
oppress, being more anxious for privilege 
than for substantial power, and governing 
their households and tenantry with tolerable 
fairness and consideration. They do not 
question in any way the age omg of the king 
extending his dominions, for they are the 
servants of the house of Savoy, though they 
think him misguided, and detest the new men 
and new methods which the Revolution brings 
to the front. But they stand sullenly aloof, 
declihe to enter political life, look askance on 








men like Ricasoli and the Littas, whom so- 
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cially they acknowledge to be their equals, 
visit only among each other, and keep up in 
their slowly emptying salons a chorus of 

fully malignant detraction. They liked 

ttazzi well enough, because he, though a 
novus homo, kept the carriage in the old rut, 
promoted Piedmontese, and was known to be 
secretly in favor of keeping the court around 
their gloomy old mansions in Turin. But 
they will have none of Peruzzi, though no 
shohileni, and, like the English in Italy, feel 
the new life stirring in Italy an annoyance so 
great that it slowly deepens passive dislike 
into hostility. - ’ 

It is the same all over Europe. In France 
the Legitimists are becoming day by day 
more exclusive, more bitter and more isolated 
from the rest of the world. The man who 
takes service, except in one or two diplomatic 

itions, is regarded as a traitor to his fam- 
ily, and a true resident of the ‘faubourg would 
rather marry his daughter to a roturier than 
to a consistent Bonapartist. They mourn 
over the wrongs of the pope, detest the mod- 
ern Italians, stand aside from the struggles 
of the day as highly educated men io in 
America, and soothe what of energy they 
have left by occasional pilgrimages to Frohs- 
dorf, and hourly aspirations for the return of 
the ‘son of St. Louis ’’ and the revival of the 
ancien régime, not only dead but putrid. In 
Austria, the nobles, besides keeping their 
estates, retain vast political power, and re- 
garding the present state of affairs as a tem- 
porary departure from the rightful order of 
things, they are less bitter, but they are 
known to regard the ‘‘ whims of the day ”’ 
with constantly increasing dislike. ‘ The 
army,” thundered Count Clam-Gallas last 
session, ‘‘ is the emperor’s, and the Reichs- 
rath has nothing to do with it;’’ and the 
nobles around him applauded till the presi- 
dent succeeded in checking their indiscreet 
frankness. A little more Liberalism and 


they also will retire from public life, leaving 


an ungrateful country to be rescued by new 
administrators, and by an emperor who has 
forgotten, as King Ferdinand wrote, ‘ that 
his family belonged to the twelfth century, 
and could not adopt the ideas of the nine- 
‘teenth without making itself ridigulous.”’ 
In the minor German States, Mecklenburgh- 
Schwerin excepted, where a middle-age sys- 
tem still prevails, they have adopted this 
course ; but in Prussia the fight is still con- 
tinuing. There the ‘ nobles,’’ whose for- 
tunes have declined below those of most 
country gentlemen, are still fighting with the 
aid of the king for the ancient position of their 
order. They still marry only among them- 
selves, claim a monopoly of the army and a 
preferential right to office, strive to fetain 
their exemption from taxation, rule‘ society ’’ 





in its Morning-Post sense, and guard every 
social privilege, including the right of bully- 
ing innkeepers and punishing pamphleteers 
with sword and pistol. Everywhere, except 
in Italy, they are the bitter upholders of 
privilege, and the abuses on which privilege 
rests ; nowhere, except in Italy, do they at- 
tempt to uphold it by placing themselves at 
the head of the new whe of things. In the 
Peninsula, outside Piedmont, there are, in- 
deed, Whig noblesse, for the little duchies, by 
depriving them of all European séatus, hurt 
their pride, and by subjecting them to for- 
eigners forced them into cordial alliance with 
the le. Men, therefore, like Ricasoli, 
who it is said bade the king remember that 
the house of Savoy was no whe than his own, 
and who, whether he said it or not, is of the 
class which the ‘‘ Almanach”’ delights to 
honor, are found acting as popular leaders ; 
but it is the only example. 

Worthy democrats in England, accustomed 
to only one state of society, will imagine that 
this ‘‘ attitude of reserve,’’ as the noblesse 
affectedly phrase it, matters little to the coun- 
tries whose interests they so visibly postpone 
to their own; but it is not quite so. Let 
them retire and die out, if that pleases them, 
is the popular English verdict ; but unfortu- 
nately their retirement is a real and terrible 
loss to the great constitutional cause. It is 
a loss directly, for whether it be, as they 
think, from their blood, or, as philosophers 
think, from their training, or, a8 we should 
imagine, from the mental power produced by 
the habit of viewing the scene from above 
rather than below, this class possesses an ex- 
ceptional amount of political force. The 
Revolution of 1688 was all the more com- 
plete because it was headed by the Russells 
and Seymours and Cavendishes and Fitzwil- 
liams. ‘The States-general might have run a 
much feebler course but for Mirabeau, Ital- 
ian by blood, but a great French noble for all 
that, nor would the directory have been’ the 
stronger for the absence of Barras, ‘ old as 
the rocks of Provence.”” The unity of Italy, 
if it is established, will be due to a noble 
whose fathers followed the Dukes of Mauri- 
énne when Charlemagne gave them Savoy, 
and Italian funds would rise five per cent. 
were the lord of the almost feudal estate of 
Broglio once more at the head of affairs. 
‘They have a fearlessness, these men, in poli- 
tics, such as we see in Earl Russell, to which 
the democratic leaders do not always rise, 
and they have in foreign affairs immense ad- 
vantages, not the least being that they do not 
view kings with the secret awe which pro- 
duces, in avenging itself, Jacobin violence. 
Their instrument for restraining kings, if they 
would but act, would be not the guillotine, 
but the courtier-like implacability with which 
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’ George the Third, and Earl Grey ‘ man- 


. The priests in almost all lands detest it; the 
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Farl Grenville frequently dictated terms to 


aged so successfully William the Fourth. 
eir withdrawal throws the bnsiness of ad- 
ministration into the hands of ma less accus- 
tomed to rule, and, therefore, without that 
rooted dislike for extreme measures which an 
experience of rule is pretty sure to confer. 

A De Rohan can tyrannize horribly, but 
his instincts would save him from orders like 
those of M. de Persigny. A dozen men of 
the class in the Landtag of Prussia, ready to 
lead the Liberals, aa | ive that gelatinous 
body bones, and remove half the king’s ob- 
stinacy by showing him men who could 
‘carry on the king’s Government ”’ without 
incessantly irritating his personal pride. 
Moreover, this junker class, as the Germans 
call it, has still immense social weight. In 
Germany they control society, and an im- 
mense section of the mass of the people ; and 
even in France, where they have s0 com- 
pletely lost their direct power, they still give 
the stamp to all social coin. Paris may 
make M. Thiers a member, and the emperor 
make him a minister, but only the Faubourg 
St. Germain could place him in a correspond- 
ing social position. Let any one who doubts 
it think for an instant what advantage Napo- 
leon would acquire were the Legitimists, on 
the death of the Comte de Chambord, to de- 
clare that the direct line of St. Louis having 
expired, the heir of Napoleon the First as the 
choice of the people was entitled to their ad- 
hesion. That course has been suggested, and 
few reasonable men will doubt that to secure 
its adoption the emperor would make almost 
any concession conceivable, provided it left 
him and his dynasty firmly fixed in France. 
In Prussia they have, in addition to this 
great power, the virtual control of the army, 
which, even when it detests the system which 
restricts command to a caste, is still too much 
under the influence of discipline to resist the 
whole mass of its officers. It did resist them 
in France, but not till the king had been 
taken prisoner, and the capital was in the 
hands of the Revolution. Lastly, this order 
acts as the backbone, or rather the binding 
withe, of all the scattered elements of reac- 
tion. It is not the whole people in any coun- 
try who want progress towards true freedom. 


peries distrust it; the working mass, ex- 
cept when, as in the case of Italy, their im- 


aginations are touched, look on with a hazy 
doubt whether its benefits will penetrate down 
tothem. None of these elements singly could 
resist the impetus of the middle class led by 





the educated, but, grouped around the no- 
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blesse, finding in them officers and guides, and 
acquiring from them the persistence which is 
the virtue of aristocracies, and which the mob 
of priests, old women, and peasants, called 
the party of the reaction, lacks as much as 
any other mob, they form a most dangerous 
obstacle in the path of the locomotive. In 
Prussia they stopped it, in Austria they keep 
it slow, in the smaller States they struggle 
till the advance'is rather that of a boring ma- 
chine than an engine, and in France they 
make it ungentlemanly to ride in the new 
fangled train. It is they, as.much as the 
priests or Napoleon, who by keeping Rome 
divide Italy, and they who, more than the 
kings, by dividing Germany keep from Eu- 
rope the pleasant prospect of an enduring 


ce. 

PWhat will be the end of it all? Will the 
aristocracy of Europe, like the English Ja- 
cobites, at last accept the new order of things, 
retaining only so much of disloyalty as to 
make them excellent Whigs? Or will they, 
like the nobles of Spain, slowly wear them- 
selves out, apart from politics, and await in 
silly pride the day when the country will de- 
stroy their she as it has those of the 
Church? We suspect that the answer will 
differ in every country. In France, they will 
ncogpag. | linger on till they sink from a party 
into a clique; from a clique into a remem- 
brance ; surviving, perhaps, the race of St. 
Louis, as the Covenanters survive the Cov- 
enant, great sections splitting off from time 
to time, as the Covenanters split last month, 
to leave the pure faith in the keeping of an 
ever-decreasing priesthood. In Germany they 
will probably share the fate of the kinglets, 
being ‘‘ mediatized’’ into the ntry, 
among whom the law of equal division dooms 
them at last to descend. Only in Italy do 
they seem to have much chance of re-invigo- 
ration. There, however, they retain one 
principle, the duty of devotion to the house 
of Savoy, which keeps open the gate for a re- 
turn to public life. Every official in Italy is 
still the servant of the king, and gradually 
the adventurous and the able, the young and 
the ambitious, pleading always their duty to 
the sovereign, will possibly commence for his 
interests to do their duty to the country. In 
the rest of Europe west of the Vistula the 
role of the old noblesse appears to draw to its 
termination. The fact may be pleasing to 
men of democratic opinions, but. Whigs, 
while admitting the necessity, will be doubt- 
ful whether the present can afford to break 
with the past without loss, whether it is true 
agriculture to pare away the roots: that the 
tree may grow the faster, 
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THE GREAT JAW OF MOULIN-QUIGNON. 
(Bee letters, papers, inquiries, and comptes-rendus 
of MM. Quatrefages, Milne-Edwards, Falconer, 
Prestwich, Carpenter,.& Co., and a vast variety 
of transactions in a vast.variety of Societies, Ge- 
ological, Theological, and Anthropological.) 
Since that famed jaw-bone Sampson reared, 
When of Philistia’s hosts he cleared 
Judah’s enslaved dominion, 
-No‘jaw-bone, sure, hath cut a figure 
In strife more famous, fiercer, bigger, 
Than this of Moulin-Quignon. 


The jaw-bone wherewith Sampson smote, 
. We knew (before Colenso wrote) 
Once hung an ass’s head on ; 
But this French jaw is human—one 
That wagged beside the Mastodon, 
And mammoth meat has fed on. 


Awful to think! This blackened bone, 
With all but its one molar gone, 

In days before the Flood, 
Beef of Bos longrifrons did cram 
Hyzena steak or cave-bear ham, 

And, p’raps, pronounced it good ! 


This jaw—perhaps—in Glacial time 
When reason was less rife than rime, 
Chattered or ached, who knows? 
When Gwynant was what Zermatt is 
Avd Welsh antediluvians friz 
Amidst perennial snows. 


> 


Could but the owner of this jaw, 

The things he ate, the sights he saw, 
The life he lived reveal, 

How he went clad, unclad perhaps, 

How carved his meat and picked his chaps, 
With flint instead of steel ! 


Tell what queer molluscs Pleiocene, 

Or huge crustaceans Meiocene— 
Stood him in oysters’ stead, 

Or figured in his lobster salads. 

What were primeval bards and ballads? 
What was their board, their bed? 


The calculating mind it queers, 
After these thousand thousand years, 
Times curtain to uplift 5 
And find one jaw which, silent all, 
Geologists can still bid fall 
To doubt about its drift. 


If but two jaws dug out had been, 

With teeth and tongue to wag between, 
And if they could have wagged ! 

How many a fame now high were low ! 

What proof how little ’tis we know, 
In spite of all that’s bragged. * 


What controversies they might settle ! 
How many a scientific kettle 
And pot might keep from clashing ; 
Such lengths gor£la-wards from going 
Huxley: might stop, or trip up Owen, 
Or, p’raps, give both a smashing. 
Yes—homo primogenitus— 
Well may we o’er thy jaw-bone fuss, 
In wisdom thou wert strong, 





If there be truth in the old.saw 
** Silence is golden,’’—for. its jaw 
Sure none e’er held so long. 


But, hold, thou can‘st not even wag 
Thine authenticity to brag, 
Thy parentage to tell— 
If latest marvel of geology, 
Or bit of pseudo-anthropology, 
Made, like all else, to sell. 


Alarming thought! So ’cute we’ve grown, 
So wide hath imposition flown 

O’er all we sell or plan ; 
In bread and meat, in silk and stuff, 
Adulteration’s not enough, 

We’ve ta’en to forging man ! 
Perhaps thou’rt but a recent bone, 
That in the flesh we might have known, 

A bore’s prolix and prosy ; 
From pauper’s grave, perhaps didst travel, 
As far as Moulin-Quignon’s gravel, 

To hoax the virtuosi. 


But whether pauper, breedbate, bore, 
How, were’t thou double, thou might’s roar, 
Over thy Abbeville laurels ; 
Pauper, Preadamite to play, 
Bore, to set pens and tongues astray, 
Or breedbate, to raise quarrels— Punch. 


THE SOURCE OF THE NILE DISCOVERED. 
CONGRATULATION let us chant 
To Captain Speke and Captain Grant, 
Who to its Source have traced the Nile. 
Two gentlemen of Britain’s Isle 
Have solved the mystery of ages, 
The query of successive sages, 
Reserved to modern days from old, 
For those bold. Britons to unfold. 


They’ve done what not the greatest Pharaoh 
Could ever do, with all his might ; 
Pachas, the grandest of Grand Cairo, 
Gave up, as though beyond them quite ; 
What did puissant Cheops bother, 
For all the Pyramids he made, 
And puzzled Egypt's every other 
Ruler, from Cheops down to Said. 


All the Egyptians with delight are crowing, 
Now that the source no longer is to seek, 
Whence springs their sacred stream with plenty 
flowing, 
Discovered by the Captains, Grant and Speke, 
And put we in a word for Doctor Beke, 
Who, dagger-like, to their Macbeths did show, 
And marshal them the way they were to go.: 


Egypt of old adored the bull and cow, 
If, then, she deemed the hornéd herd divine, 
Is she not like to worship John Bull now, 
And Capt. Grant with Capt. Speke combine 
In one huge image of a Hero, 
Or grand colossal deity, 
With a two-headed eight-limbed corporeity ? 
No ; because why? 
The Koran disallows idolatry ; 
Besides, Egyptian Art is under zero. 
—Punch. 








